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No lop^^tb^ property of 
imbiaUmversity 

TO THE READER. 

"Perhaps the sentiments contained in the following pages 
are not.>^e^ sufficiently fashionable to procure them general 
Favor; a long Habit of not thinking a Thing wrong gives it 
a superficial appearance of being right, and raises at first 
a formidable outcry in defence of Custom. But the tumult 
soon subsides. Time makes more Converts than Reason. "^ 

I FEEL myself entrusted with a special message 
to the world, inasmuch as I believe that I have dis- 
covered the long sought method leading to the 
solution of the social, political, and economic problems 
of our day, and the substratum upon which a great 
future can be safely and speedily built. But to 
elaborate a thorough exposition of so vast a subject 
requires years of ardent labor. Meantime there is 
an urgent necessity of a remedy for our social, po- 
litical, and economic ills. This consideration led me 
to prepare at first a sort of introduction to my system 
of government, embodying my main ideas on the 
subject. Circumstances, however, arose which in- 
duced me to abridge considerably my original work, 
which now comes out in the form of Articles of Faith 
for those who are ready to adopt them. In this 
little volume I have undertaken to dispose of the 
stupendous problem that has defied the wisdom of 
ages, and although my space does not permit me to 

» Thomas Paine, Common Sense, Introduction. 
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argue the subject at length, I am confident that I 
have succeeded in making it clear enough for those 
who can see clearly. It matters little how my 
theory is received at first, for I have no doubt that 
it will be put into practice sooner or later. Moreover, 
I am bold enough to prophesy that some day this 
theory of government will enter into the composition 
of every State and form a nucleus for the future 
unification of mankind. 

The majesty of the subject can not be disputed, 
and its importance to mankind shotdd need no 
emphasis. Yet such is the extent of popular fatuity 
to-day that to run a shop properly is thought to 
require the best method and special skill; while for 
the management of the vast and complicated affairs 
of the whole country, neither special skill nor the 
best method is thought to be requisite; whereas the 
truth is that without a sufficient method of govern- 
ment no nation can long endure. 

An autocratic government may be tempered by 
the personality of the ruler; in a democracy it is the 
system of government, not the personaUty of the 
governor, that is of primary importance. Not- 
withstanding this truth, the science of politics has 
been enriched with but few ideas on the method 
of governing since the days of Aristotle. Certainly 
since that time there have been invented no new 
systems of government. 

I do not claim novelty for my ideals, but I am 
not aware that the method by which I propose to put 
these ideals into general practice has ever been pro- 
posed before. Nor do I claim perfection for my 
method, but I do believe that it will accomplish the 
purpose for which it is designed, namely, to promote 



efficient government and the general welfare. And 
I confess that I can see no valid objection to its 
being put into immediate practice that should arise 
from any quarter. The Christian will find that it 
embodies the essence of Christianity; the scientist 
that it is founded on science; the non-partisan will 
see that it is absolutely non-partisan, for it deals not 
with individual men but with the conditions pre- 
vailing amongst them; and if you are a lover of 
truth this theory must secure your approval, for 
it stands in support of everything that is ennobling 
in life. 

You cannot say that my method is not practical 
without impeaching your country, for to say so 
would mean either that you do not believe that 
there are a few virtuous, wise, and patriotic men 
in your country who are willing to live solely for 
their fatherland, or that the people of your nation 
are not amenable to reason; neither of which, I 
believe, is true. 

But while I am thus convinced of the value of mv 
ideals and the correctness of my plan for their reali- 
zation, I know that there are many details which in 
this outline have escaped my notice. I therefore 
earnestly request all those who differ with me to 
come forth and show me wherein I have failed. 
Communications may be addressed to me at 43 
Cedar Street, New York City. 

N. L. S. 

February ao, 1908. 
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INTRODUCTORY PART 

CHAPTER I 

THE EVOLUTION OP DEMOCRACY 

This world is a mysterious battlefield where the 
sense of Being and the sense of Nothing, like two 
boundless vapors, confront each other in perpetual 
conflict. The victory of one means life, of the other 
death; one is building, the other is destroying. To 
the predominance of the Constructive over the 
Destructive force all progress is due ever3rwhere. 

Man as a social unit is brought within the sphere 
of this conflict through the medium of desire. Con- 
flicting desires amongst men led them to combats, 
which gave rise to artificial laws and governments, — 
artificial, because in the state of nature the only 
discernible law appears to be might; the only dis- 
cernible government, the government of the fittest. ^ 

>*'I believe that the lower races of men may be said to 
be deficient in the idea of right. " — Sir John Lubbock, Origin 
of Civilization, pp. 40-45. 

**The Damars seem to have no perceptible notion of right 
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With the advent of Intellect amongst men there 
appeared two opposite tendencies: one to take 
Nature for the sole guide in the relations of man to 
man, the other to improve upon Nature by re- 
stricting desire and regiJating impulses by rules 
based on artificial conception .of Right. The con- 
flict of these tendencies resulted in the evolution 
of Conscience, which is the sum total of the ideas of 
Right, created by the constructive force of spiritual 
enlightenment. 

It is to the evolution of Conscience that the prin- 
ciples of Democracy owe their birth. The De- 
structive force is here represented by two formidable 
enemies of this form of government — imperialism 
and commercialism, both of which are in a sense 
identical, since imperialism has a tendency to 
terminate in commercialism and commercialism in 
imperialism. 

So far every system of Democracy has failed to 
provide an adequate check against the effective 
operation of the Destructive Force, because none 
provided an adequate device for control and regula- 
tion of public Conscience, which is neither founded 
on freedom nor consists in freedom. It is founded 
on restraint, and consists of restraints by which 
Art endeavors to regulate and control Nature. 

Great liberty, untempered by adequate moral 
influences, has the unfailing tendency to make men 
revert to the state of Nature, where physical might 

and wrong. " — F. Galton^ p. iia, Narration of an Explorer in 
Tropical Africa. 

"To be somehow an acknowledged murderer is the object 
of the Fijian's restless ambition." — Rev. T. Williams, Fiji 
and Fijian, p. lao. 



and primitive animal instincts constitute the only 
known motives of action. This is because Conscience 
has not yet reached that stage of development where 
it can alone, uncontrolled by proper restraints, 
successfully combat the primitive tendencies still 
dominant in Human Nature. 

The reversion to the state of Nature is accomplished 
through Commerce, the underl)ring principle of 
which is to get the most at the least expense. It 
has nothing to do with the morality of the desire it 
aims to fulfil, nor with its influence on the present or 
the future of the race : to create, to multiply, and to 
supply the demand, is the sole aim of Commerce. 
It gives rise to an extreme love of money, and the 
stronger it grows the less men regard Conscience. 
Continual practice fosters a habit, and the habit 
passes into the blood and becomes a part of Human 
Nature. By varied and devious paths one and all 
begin to struggle for the same end. Honor and 
justice soon acquire a different meaning; the con- 
ception of Right develops highly mercantile qualities. 
Finally Conscience enters the market and is sold to 
the highest bidder. Thus the Spirit of Commerce 
is evolved. 

In this connection consider the significant words 
of Montesquieu, who perhaps more than any other 
man influenced the growth of modem Democracy: 

**We see that in countries where the people move 
only by the spirit of Commerce, they make a traffic 
of all the htmiane ideas, of all the moral virtues : the 
most trifling things, those which humanity would 
demand, all these done only for money. "^ 

Accumulated wealth attracts the attention of the 
> The Spirit of Laws, vol. i., p. 378. 
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masses by splendors, unknown even to the prodigal 
kings of antiquity. Little by little the multitude 
becomes impressed with the fact that the only success 
in life lies in the accumulation of a great fortune, 
which, it is thought, enables men to satisfy all their 
desires. The rich become the oracle that the people 
follow blindly. Like a mad torrent rushing down a 
steep mountain-side, blind in its fury to all obstacles, 
all reason — ^the multitude follows the rich.^ 

When men are money-mad, and as the interests of 
the average citizen in the affairs of State are in- 
significant compared to his interest in his personal 
affairs, Commerce has no difficulty in overcoming 
his Conscience. The passing of Conscience is sig- 
nalled by tyranny and general moral perversion, 
resulting in the loss of Constructive Balance.^ To 
the loss of -Constructive Balance was due the fall of 
every republic — of Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Holland, Lombardy, and the rest. ^ 

» "O blind and wretched mortals, know ye not 
Of all ye toil for, Nature only asks 
But for the body freedom from disease 
And sweet, unanxious quiet for the mind." 

Lucretius, Book II., Opening. 
2 Caesar noticed this destructive influence of Commercialism 
on Roman civilization. See wars of Gaul. Sidonius Apol- 
linaris made a similar observation about the Vandals in Africa : 
" Spolisque politus 
Immensis, robur luxu jam perditit omne. 
Quo valuit dum pauper erat. " 
(Possessed of spoils immense, through luxury, the force 
was quickly lost so potent in the poor.) 

***One reason why Holland lost her supremacy was be- 
cause she came to regard money as power. She grasped 
the symbol." — Dtmning, Ancient and MedicBval Political 
Theories. 



The end is generally reached through the com- 
binations of wealth, which drive minor tradesmen 
out of business, and, which by making a respectable 
style of living costly, relegate the Middle Class, that 
bulwark of Democracy, to the lower social level. 

By such methods combined wealth secures the 
control of the commodities of life, dictates to the 
masses the manner of living, forces unjust and often 
oppressive laws upon the people, and rules the nation 
with a hand of iron; in the end developing into a 
tyranny as relentless as that of an Oriental satrap. 

De Tocqueville certainly had good reasons for 
putting this query into his book: *Xan it be believed 
that the Democracy which has overthrown the 
feudal system and vanqtiished Kings, will retreat 
before tradesmen and capitalists?'*^ 

^Democracy, Preface. 



CHAPTER II 

THE METAMORPHOSIS 

The American Democracy is an excellent illus- 
tration of the process by which the Destructive 
Force effects through Conmierce the transmutation 
of life from freedom into tyranny. 

The Commonwealth was founded on pubUc Con- 
science. In the beginning of the Republic the wants 
of the people were few and simple, but with the 
extension of Commerce the simplicity of life and 
manners gradually disappeared, and the citizens 
entered upon the limitless field of desire. In the 
effort to satisfy their desires by varied activities, 
the old ideals of Virtue were cast away, and replaced 
by utilitarian standards, according to which each 
act is measured by the rod of pecuniary gain. The 
people became permeated with the idea that success; 
lies solely in the acquisition of fortune. 

Through economic channels the Spirit of Com- 
merce spread its gloomy wings over the whole struc- 
ture of Society, until now it sways the ethical, poli- 
tical, and social as well as the economic life of the 
nation. 

Great progress in invention, transportation, and 
industry grew out of Uberty, equality before the 
law, and the vast natural resources of the land. A 
certain class of strong, cunning, ambitious, and alert 
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individuals profited by these natural and artificial 
advantages, and especially by the legal fiction of 
equality, for as they were by nature superior to the 
average, the iSction of equality proved exceedingly 
helpful to their commercial success. It was like 
turning out a giant bull to fight a half-developed 
calf on the assumption that they are equal. 

In the fierce rush which followed the declaration 
of freedom and equality, the law of natural selection 
began to operate, with the result that the weak were 
trampled upon by the strong. These became founders 
of enterprises; they btiilt railways, established fac- 
tories, conquered the wilderness, and made the whole 
country their commercial empire. Soon they realized 
that competition amongst themselves is not con- 
ducive to their best interests. The dawn of this 
idea resulted in an understanding amongst men of 
wealth. It gave rise to organized capital. In this 
way an economic differentiation of society took 
place and the Economic Movement for integratipn 
of power began. 

Meantime Commercial Spirit extended to the 
political life of the nation, manifesting itself through 
political parties. It led to the evolution of a class 
of men who made politics their profession. These 
men developed an organized system of politics, 
the advent of which gave rise to a tremendous new 
force, which was destined to change the whole purpose 
of American Democracy. 

The keenness of the struggle for wealth drew the 
attention of the masses to their own occupations. 
They began to care less and less for politics, which 
they left more and more to the leaders of parties. 
But while the average citizien's interest in the affairs 
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of State was thus diminishing, the rich man's interest 
was increasing, for upon favorable law and govern- 
ment his existence frequently depended. It is by 
the government that franchises are granted and 
taken away; the law prescribes the conduct of affairs; 
it imposes punishments and distributes rewards. 
To regulate the law and to secure control of govern- 
ment became the logical task of the Economic 
Movement. 

Political organizations needed money to wage 
effective campaigns. The average citizen's interest 
in the political issues was small, the rich citizen's 
interest was large; hence the rich became the prin- 
cipal contributors to the campaign-fund of the 
parties. Were it not for their assistance such thor- 
ough political organizations as now exist in America 
would have been impossible. These contributions 
once accepted, the parties were placed in a position 
of subservience to the will of the contributors. In 
this way an affiliation arose between political and 
commercial organizations. 

The more perfect the organization of the parties 
became the less careft^l became the leaders of the 
average citizen's opinions, and the fewer opinions 
they themselves entertained upon the weighty 
problems of law and government. They had no 
time to form such opinions. Their whole attention 
was engaged in perfecting the organization. Tra- 
ditional war cries, party emblems, and dazzling 
ceremonies they had in abundance, but no principles, 
for principles were not needed to win the elections. 
The evolution of the political machine was the 
logical sequel to the economic evolution of the coun- 
try, — ^to the growth of wealth and the intensified 
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struggle for existence amongst the masses. It gave 
rise to the Political Movement. 

Meditating over the activities of the parties, I 
cannot restrain my thoughts from a ghastly picture 
of war and subjugation, waged upon the land of 
sunshine and flowers, — of green meadows and smiling 
cornfields, — for the spoils of conquest.^ 

While these processes of integration were taking 
place in the economic and political life of the country, 
another and a similar process was going on in the 
social life. From the community of interests and 
the affiliations formed by men in control of com- 
mercial and political organizations, there has grown 
a Social Movement which is now developing into a 
definite Privileged Caste. 

This Social Movement represents the unity of 
political and commercial interests of the country. 
It is the sacred temple of the Hierarchy of success, — 
the exclusive circle of the rich and the powerful. 
From its coveted portals the Hierarchy is already 
dictating the mode of life for the masses. ^ By the 
cohesive arm of its Economic Combinations it con- 

» In this connection, one is forcibly reminded of the famous 
words spoken by Voltaire, referring to the factor prevalent 
at his time, but now appropriate to the politicians. 

** Gentlemen, you are right. Invade the land; it belongs 
to him whose strength or skill obtains possession of it. You 
have made ample use of the time of ignorance, superstition, 
and infatuation, to strip us of our inheritance, and trample 
us under your feet, that you might fatten on the substance 
of the unfortunate. Tremble, for fear that the day of reason 
will arrive." — ^Voltaire, Works, vol. v., page 15. 

» "If its present tendency goes on, it will not be a quarter 
of a century, when this government by and for the people, 
will be conducted exclusively by the enormously wealthy 
men." — Senator Beveridge, in N. Y. Herald^ Feb. 17, 1907. 
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trols the price of the necessities and commodities of 
life; through its Political Oligarchy it dictates the 
national and local polities, and through its Social 
Alliance it distributes rewards or inflicts punishments 
to those who succeed or fail to further the common 
cause, which is the centralization of power within 
its circle. 

Although the Economic Movement was the pri- 
mary cause of political and social cohesion, it has 
not proceeded as rapidly as either of the latter, on 
account of the diversity and multiplicity of com- 
mercial interests, and also because there has been 
neither a preconceived end nor a preconceived intent 
to merge all the great economic and political interests 
of the country into one Privileged Caste. The move- 
ments which have taken place have been wholly 
spontaneous and circumstantial, arising from the 
incidents of a complicated commercial civilization, 
having its root in the political system upon which 
the government of the country is conducted — ^for 
it must not be forgotten that certain causes in- 
variably produce certain effects. ^ 

The spontaneous and unfailing tendency of Com- 
merce — ^by the law as definite and certain as the law 
of mathematics — ^is the centralization of power in 
the commercially pre-eminent; for power means 
privilege and privilege implies a privileged class, 
which is the end of economic cohesion. This end 
is reached: first, by the organization of capital; 
second, by the organization of politics; third, by 
social integration of economic and political pre- 

»"0n ne veut pas s'apercevoir que les mfimes operations, 
et les m^mes circonstances doivent produire partout les 
m^mes effects. " — Condillac, UArt de Penser, p. 47. 
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eminence; fourth, by the control of political, by the 
economic, hierarchy; and fifth, by a merger of econ- 
omic, political, and social pre-eminence into one 
Caste of Privilege. In this way, by means of 
inadequately restricted freedom and insufficiently 
protected equality, men are brought back to the 
state of Nature, where Might is Right and privilege 
is in the interest of the stronger. ^ 

Directly opposed to these movements for the 
integration of privilege (which together may properly 
be called the Reactionary Movement) is another 
movement, which may be properly called Revolu- 
tionary. It is the offspring of the former — ^the 
spontaneous and logical outcome of economic li- 
centiousness. These two movements are arrayed 
each against the other in perpetual conflict. Jointly 
they represent the omnipresent forces of Construction 
and Destruction. 2 The intensity of this conflict 
produces universal restlessness, which undermines 
prosperity, destroys the general peace of mind, and 
results in extreme tension throughout the whole 
country. An organized check by one movement 
upon the progress of the other means an organized 
resistance by the latter. In truth, it is a combat, 
in which retaliation is succeeded by a sterner re- 
taliation and disorder is followed by chaos. Such 
a condition of affairs presages a great transformation. 
The state of tension is the usual atmospheric con- 
dition which signals the approach of the storm. 

> Thrasymandos in Plato's Republic. 

' Modem physicists call these forces anabolic and katabolic. 
** In a social system, as in any other organism, the downward 
stage toward decay is probably commenced, when the 
katabolic tendency begins to progressively overbalance the 
anabolic tendency." — Kidd, Social Evolution, p. 287. 



CHAPTER III 

THE CONSEQUENCES 

In connection with the two movements now taking 
place in the American Democracy, there is to be 
considered that vast multitude of people — ^the great 
majority of the nation — ^for the control of which 
these antagonistic movements are arrayed in conflict 
one against the other. This vast multitude is com- 
posed of all classes — ^farmers, laborers, business and 
professional men, representing varied and frequently 
conflicting interests. It is animated by the Com- 
mercial Spirit of the age which creates intense 
competition, enhanced by the love of money but 
imredeemed by any element of chivalry. 

This vast multitude may be called "the neutrals." 
Amongst these neutrals there is no harmony, no 
co-operation. They are fighting one another, each 
bent on securing his advantage, regardless of the 
consequences to the other. Proud of their political 
liberties, they are exceedingly jealous of their po- 
litical equalities. They have their social, political, 
economic, and religious afiiliations, but, on the whole, 
no central organization whatever. Being directed 
neither by one integrated will nor one common 
purpose, they are subject to all the sinister influences 
that pervade the country. Their political action 
is fluctuating and uncertain, and may be compared 
to a volcano, — now seemingly inactive, then seem- 

i6 
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ingly active and at times developing into a veritable 
inferno — exploding, bursting, belching forth its deso- 
lating lava of destruction. 

It is this explosive tendency of the masses that 
portends danger, threatens individual security and 
is generally pregnant with disaster to the nation. 
Dangerous indeed it is when we consider the hetero* 
geneity of the multitude, the prevalent love of 
money, the diversity of temperaments and educa- 
tion, the passionate attachment to liberty and 
equality, and the unexampled opporttmities for 
agitation which the conditions of modem life afford, 
— ^the growth of the popular press, which echoes 
and re-echoes and intensifies every discontent. If 
we add to all this the general lack of proper political 
knowledge, (for whatever knowledge there is in 
this vast multitude of social, political, and economic 
conditions of the country, comes chiefly through 
the magnifying prisms of the sensation-loving press) ; 
the constant agitation against organized wealth on 
one side and organized labor on the other; the un- 
reasonable attitude both of the Reactionaries and 
the Revolutionaries towards each other; the intense 
anxiety of the multitude, which at any moment 
and by any mishap may be thrown into a frenzy 
of excitement, — ^then indeed the danger to the nation 
becopies so real that it takes no exuberance of 
imagination to behold the tottering columns of the 
glorious Republic. 

Should either of these movements, Reactionary 
or Revolutionary, finally succeed in conquering the 
other, the ultimate result would be established tyranny. 
The victory of the former means the integration of 
privilege in the hands of a few, and the subjection 
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of the masses by the classes; while the final success 
of the Revolutionary movement will result in a 
popular revolution, then chaos and the ultimate 
rule of the demagogue.* 

Meantime, while this conflict for the control of the 
masses continues, a highly unsatisfactory and constant- 
ly aggravating state of tension must continue, which 
means agitation that stirs partisanship, arouses 
passion, drives men into frenzy of excitement, under- 
mines confidence and spreads general alarm, producing 
panics and resulting in what is called * * hard times. " 

While men are governed by Instinct and Accident 
instead of Intellect and Design, and guided by the 
Spirit of Conmierce rather than Conscience, these 
two movements for integration of power will exist 
in some form or other. Their mere existence on a 
small scale portends no disaster. The danger lies 
in their intensity; and the greater the progress of 
one, the more intense is the activity of the other. 
This danger has a double aspect; the immediate 
hardship to the nation and the ever-present possi- 
bility of political and economic upheavals, and future 
tyranny through the success of either movement. 

To emancipate the people — all the people, rich 
and poor — ^from the unsatisfactory conditions of the 
ever-fluctuating tension incident to the conflict, 
and to secure the nation against the possibility 
of success of either movement, should be the aim 
of all political remedies. It is an aim worthy of 
the greatest and the noblest amongst men. 

» "Spasmodic and sporadic revolutions have been followed 
by temporary reaction, though as a rule Society has never 
gone back to the same condition that existed before their 
occurrence." — C. A. Washburn, Political Evolution^ p. 15. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE REMEDIES IN VOGUE 



The remedies in vogue to cure the ills of Democracy 
may be divided into Revolutionary and Reformatory. 
Socialism represents the former, and the latter com- 
prises countless suggestions of public policies. 

Socialism sees in private ownership the source of 
all social and economic evils, and proposes to effect 
their cure by the substitution of public for private 
ownership. Assuming that the scheme is the acme 
of human desideratum, no sensible man believes 
that it could be realized within the lives of the 
present generation. It is of necessity a dream for a 
distant future. Whatever be the merits of Socialism, 
we are yet to learn from its teachers the bridge upon 
which they expect to cross the unexplored chasm 
that lies between the present and the distant 
future. 

The fault of all the Reformatory remedies consists 
in the fact that they are aimed at the effects and 
neglect the causes of the evils; hence as cures they 
are worthless, no matter what may be their palliative 
value. When the trouble is at the root no good 
can result from applying remedies to the branches. 
It is foolish to attempt a cure of the stomach by 
applications to the head. The Reformatory remedies 
are directed at the symptoms, not at the disease. 

There is that remediless cure called Laissez-faire,^-. 

19 
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a policy fit for barbarians.^ Certain it is that the 
more men let their business take care of itself the 
more they will approach the state of barbarism. 
If they will not attend to their business, it will 
surely go to the devil. ^ 

i"In the battle of life more execution is often done with 
the elbows than with the fists, and pure laissez-faire instead 
of simply freeing us from the iaterference wil^ one another, 
leads to the most intense of all the struggles, in which the 
less capable are overcome and subjected by the more capable 
— or rather, less fit, who in a higher sense are sometimes 
in reality the most capable — by those who are the more 
fit for the struggle of life in that particular style." — Mac- 
kenzie, Introduction to Social Philosophy, p. 348. 

3 It is a popular fallacy of the present day reformers to 
endeavor to cure all social and political troubles with one 
remedy. Mr. Lyman Abbott calls them *' medicine men." 
According to him, a medicine man is *'he who imagines that 
all evils are due to one social or political cause, that tmiversal 
suffrage will cure all political evils, or free silver all com- 
mercial and financial evils, or single tax on land all industrial 
evils, or women's suffrage or prohibition or both combined 
all moral evils." Mr. Abbott believes that the general 
tendency in America is "to think that if in New York we 
can turn the Democratic party out and put the Republican 
party in, and in Philadelphia turn the Republican party 
out and put the Democratic party in, we shall have a political 
reform. The tendency in morals is to imagine that the 
enactment of a righteous law makes a righteous commtmity; 
that putting prohibition in the constitution makes the state 
temperate, and putting God in the constitution would make 
the nation devout." — Rights of Man, pp. 310-31 1. 

It may further be asked : If the government of Democracy 
can not be trusted with the ftmctions it now aims to fulfil, 
how can it be trusted with an extra task of administering 
public utilities? Public ownership of railways would be 
to substitute incompetence for competence, and to exchange 
the management of a self-seeking capitalist for the rule of a 
dishonest politician. It would be curing an evil by a greater 
evil. 
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So long as the causes of the evils remain unknown, 
all political, social, and economic remedies must re- 
main a cruel mockery to every thinking man. It is 
because the causes are unknown or only vaguely 
conjectured that men grope in darkness, mistaking 
the symptoms for the disease — ^the effects for the 
causes. Let us therefore first seek to discover 
the true causes of the ills to be remedied; not merely 
the proximate causes which are themselves but 
effects of other causes more remote, but the original, 
e£5[cient and productive causes of these ills. 



PART I 

THE CAUSES 
CHAPTER I 

THE CARDINAL FAULT OF DEMOCRACY 

There are two original or fundamental causes of 
all social, political, and economic evils: the absence 
of determinate Purpose and the absence of de- 
terminate Sovereignty. 

The former consists in the absence of a definite, 
fixed, positive, supreme, inalienable, immutable, 
uniform, and absolute, integrate political Purpose. 
This is the cardinal fault not onlv of the American 
Democracy, but of every existing form of popular 
government; they lack the Purpose, the general 
like-mindedness in the nation that becomes the one 
great object to which all other objects are auxiliary 
and to which every individual and social act is 
subordinated. 

For want of a better term I use the word * * Purpose , ' ' 
by which I mean a joint social aim, singled out and 
politically established, as the common end of all 
endeavor; the universal agreement on one psycho- 
logical principle as the fundamental essence of all 
social cohesion; a standard of like-mindedness as a 
unifying conception of the fundamental meaning 
of life, on which to pattern all social efforts; the 
co-operative basis upon which to build the homo- 
geneity of the society ; the formative factor of political 
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life; the model on which to adjust all social relations, 
to settle all disputes amongst men — ^the model for 
the governor, the judge, and the legislator, as well as 
for every citizen in his relation to the rest. 

Such Purpose is absolutely necessary to the sta- 
bility of the State. It must be all-comprehensive, 
uniform, supreme and positive, acceptable to all 
citizens and so simple that the most ignorant can 
grasp and apprehend its value, yet of such vast 
possibilities that no man of intellect may frown upon 
it. Without such Purpose no government can be 
just, no Society can be stable; without it there can 
be no social harmony, for on what paramount prin- 
ciple of justice can its relations be harmonized? 
Moreover, without it the government can have no 
proper objective point; nor can it rest upon any 
principle of Right; nor can it be efficient, for it knows 
not whither it is going. Purposive action is like 
a ship with a strong rudder, which follows every 
turning and winding, and which can be carried 
through the narrowest straits; it wends its way over 
the deep, moving like a ghost, with no visible impulse, 
yet directed toward a destined port. Without purpose, 
government is a rudderless hulk, wandering hither 
and thither — ^the plaything of the winds and waves. 

Democracy assumed that the Sovereign can exist 
without the Purpose, whereas in truth neither the 
Sovereign can exist without the Purpose nor the 
Purpose without the Sovereign. Democracy, not 
having a determinate Purpose, can have no deter- 
minate Sovereign. 

At the dawn of political life men bowed before the 
authority of the father. In the course of time that 
authority vested in the chief of the tribe, and finally 
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it was transferred to the Bang, whose will became 
supreme; for it embodied the Purpose. He ex- 
ercised his will over his subjects through the organ- 
ization owned by him and known as State. The 
people controlled by this organization were also 
owned by him. As to-day the lower animals 
are generally believed to have been created for 
the use of man, so the common people were then 
believed to have been created for the use of the 
monarch. 

The King seldom had a definite, fixed, or ultimate 
politic Purpose. He had purposes — ^those transitory 
whims and fancies of a primitive nature which 
occupied itself chiefly with sensual gratifications and 
such other pastimes as its animal impulses craved. 
To preserve his rule and to enjoy his life was gen- 
erally the whole of his aim. According to these 
capricious impulses of the King was shaped the 
policy of his government. If they tended to ambi- 
tion, wars were undertaken, — ^if to oppression or 
benevolence, it was done. 

Varying and uncertain as this Purpose of the 
King may have been, it was embodied in one 
will and represented by one person. According to 
that will all laws were made and all governments 
constituted. Through the ages this process con- 
tinued; different ideas of the Sovereign regarding 
his happiness brought forth new rules of conduct for 
the people, — new ideas of Right. Gradually and 
spontaneously this Sovereign Will was modified by 
time and conflicts, until at last it passed to the great 
mass of his subjects thus giving birth to the era of 
popular Sovereignty, when the supreme power was 
cut into fragments and divided amongst all, or nearly 
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all, the people. The Collective Will presumably took 
the place of the individual will. 

In this system of popular government, what became 
of the factor represented by the personal will of the 
monarch? Uncertain as it may have been, still it 
was the Purpose of one, guided by the instincts 
of one being and the imptdses of one nature, to which 
all were compelled to surrender and which all were 
sworn to obey. To that Purpose all ends and all 
lives within the nation were adjusted. It was both 
the standard and the rule of action. 

For this arbitrary will of the King, Democracy 
substituted ** liberty, equality, and brotherhood." 
But these, separately or together, can not constitute 
a Purpose. At best they can only be the means to 
the end. Liberty is what the tyrants always claimed 
for themselves: it is power without responsibility, 
the power to inflict injuries upon others as well as 
the power to do good. It is the instrument with 
which the strong have always subdued and ruled 
the weak, of the feudal robbers and mediaeval ban- 
dits. The Sultan of Turkey claims liberty, — ^and 
upon a similar claim all criminal actions are based. ^ 
The Purpose can not be constructed from liberty, 
equality, and brotherhood alone, for liberty in a 
philosophical sense can not be understood by the 
average man at this stage of civilization, and there- 
fore it must necessarily be mistaken for Ucense.^ 

1 " So long as man holdeth this right of doing anything 
he liketh, so long are all men in condition of war." — Thos. 
Hobbes, Leviathan. 

* "They brawl for freedom in their senseless mood 
And still revolt when truth would set them free; 
License they mean, when they cry 'Liberty! ' 

For who loves that must first be wise and good." 

Milton. 
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But if it were generally understood, it could not 
serve for a standard or a rule of conduct, since men 
have not yet developed a Conscience of Right that 
can compel obedience without proper exterior re- 
straints. And as to equality, it has been proved 
that it can not co-exist with liberty, for one ex- 
tinguishes the other. ^ No serious-minded person 
can imagine a brotherhood among men prevailing 
to-day; it is a dream of the far-off future. Besides, 
brotherhood without equality is unthinkable. 

Instead of providing the people with identity of 
interest liberty was found to be serviceable prin- 
cipally to the strong, the cunning, and the crafty, 
as the medium of oppression of the weak, — ^thus 
causing men to revert to the state of Nature, where 
might is right. 2 

Other catch-words of Democracy, ostensibly in- 
tended to fill the gap left by the absence of the 
Purpose, — such as **happiness, " **welfare, " and 
that celebrated slogan invented by Beccaria and 
introduced by Jeremy Bentham, the ill-fated ''greatest 
good of the greatest number," — ^have proved useful 

» See Sir J. Stephen, Liberty. Equality, and Fraternity, 

p. 239. 

2 "Liberty is neither found in despotism nor extreme of 

Democracy, but in moderate government. Those who 

mean to form a solid republican government aught to proceed 

to the confines of moderate government. " — Alex. Hamilton, 

Works, vol. ii., p. 416. 

Thos. Jefferson agrees with this — Works, vol. vii., p. loi. 

"If we incline too much to Democracy, we shall soon 
shoot into a monarchy. The difference of property is already 
great amongst us. Commerce and industry will still increase 
the disparity. Your government must meet this state of 
things, or combinations will in the process of time undermine 
your system." — Hamilton, Works, vol. ii., p. 417. 
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only for political stump-speakers and chiffoniers. 
It is obvious that "happiness," ** welfare," and 
**good," unless these words are clearly defined and 
generally accepted to mean always the same thing, 
are words without meaning; for each man has his 
own idea as to what constitutes his happiness, his 
welfare, and his good, — ^unless, as it frequently hap- 
pens, he has no ideas at all on the subject and is 
guided by his instincts.^ 

As to constitutions, no thinking man can presume 
that any of them, written or unwritten, whether 
considered apart, as the Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, or the Act of Settlement, or together as the 
Constitution of the United States, embody the ulti- 
mate Purpose of State. All they aim at is to provide 
security against the alienation of certain rights of 
the citizens and to limit the authority of the govern- 
ment by the distribution of power. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is especially valuable 
not for what it determines but for what it leaves 
undetermined. 

But it may be said that each man generally knows, 
or ought to know, what his purpose is, and that it 
is the object of government to regulate individual 
aims and to subordinate them to the good of all. 
Assuming this to be correct, then, What constitutes 
the good of all? It may not be essentially different 
from the good of individuals, but to be known it 
must be determined, and the government in a De- 
mocracy, even if it were capable of determining the 

»"Illimit6e la libert6 de rhomme. Sophisme de pure 
flatterie de la part de ceux qui I'enoncent, de pure vanity 
de la part de ceux qu'il I'acceptent, le plus perilleux de tous 
quand la gouvemement est democratic. . . ." — Charles Benoist, 
Sophisms PoUtiques, p. 98. 
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Purpose, has no power to do so, for according to the 
well-known tenets of Democracy the determination 
of the objects of State rests with the people. And 
how can that heterogeneous conglomeration decide 
upon the Purpose? Independently of the enoi^nous 
difl&culty of obtaining any definite conclusion from 
a multitude of men, there is no security that this 
multitude will know what its integrate happiness is 
or how to attain it. 

And thus it comes about that Democracy has no 
Purpose, and I am now going to show that the Amer- 
ican Democracy is not only without the Purpose but 
that it is without the Sovereign. Having no de- 
terminate Purpose, it can have no determinate 
Sovereign, and having no determinate Sovereign, 
it can have no proper means to effect the Purpose 
even if the Purpose were determinate.^ 

i'* Europe and America to-day are sick with nightmare 
of their dreams. They have dreamed of Democracy and in 
their dreams achieved liberty, but only in their dreams 
not otherwise. " — Ch. Ferguson, Religion of Democrary, p. 308. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SOVEREIGNTY 

"However they (the govemment) began, or by 
what right soever they subsist, there is and must 
be in all of them, a sujpreme, irresistible, absolute, 
incontroUable authority, in which the jura summi 
imperii, or a right of Sovereignty resides."^ Accord- 
ing to this conception, which is generally accepted 
by political writers, the govemment, — that is, the 
King, — ^is the Sovereign. Others insist that the 
entire people of the nation are the Sovereign; that 
they originally entered into a compact by virtue 
of which their Sovereignty was delegated to the 
King.* Democracy is the extension of that fiction, 
with less strain on the imagination and more on 
actual facts. 

The truth is that neither the King nor the people 
is the Sovereign in the sense of being absolute and 
incontroUable. This absolute authority is a mere 
fiction, a sort of working hypothesis, invented for 
the convenience of political speculators. There is 
no such thing. The entire people of every nation 
may be said to have always been such Sovereign 
theoretically. For, united and acting together, they 
would be supreme and irresistible; but they never 
act together, because they have no collective will 
capable of integrate and uniform volition. 

» Blackstone, Commentaries, v. i., p. 48. 
« See Bodin, Hobbes, and Rousseau. 
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In the beginning of human society, when the King 
was the sole maker of all laws and creator of all 
government, he was a real Sovereign, and as nearly 
irresistible and absolute as was then possible; but 
in the course of time his Sovereignty was modified 
by the laws he instituted and the customs he es- 
tablished. These laws and these customs entered, 
so to speak, into the blood of the people and became 
habit, which conquered the King and put an end 
to his absolute Sovereignty. He could no more 
unmake all the laws, undo all the customs, transform 
all the habits, than he could divest himself of his 
flesh and blood and still Uve. And if this is a fact, — 
if the entire transformation of the social and political 
life in his realm could not have been effected by 
his will, he was neither supreme, irresistible, nor 
absolute. Instead, the State, — ^that is, the political 
organization which had grown into a System, — 
became supreme, irresistible, and absolute. 

But while the King was thus no longer the Sov- 
ereign de facto or really, being to a great extent con- 
trolled by the System, he was so de jure, apparently 
or legally such. His Sovereignty thus had the appear- 
ance of reality, for he still remained the initiative and 
executive power in the State. It is true that he shared 
his power with the System, consisting of the laws, 
armies, nobles, magistrates, and ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, but by manipulating and balancing these he 
was able to invest the State with a certain Con- 
structive force, through which he adjusted and rege- 
lated foreign and domestic relations upon the basis 
of his individual interest as a standard. His Purpose 
was the Purpose of all; the people still existed for him, 
not he for the people. 
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Democracy assumed to reverse this condition of 
Sovereignty ; the people were to be the Sovereign, and 
the State was to exist for them, not they for the 
State. 

With such an end of the royal Sovereignty one 
would naturally suppose that the State which shared 
that Sovereignty and the selfish Purpose of the King 
would be discarded by Democracy, and a new and 
essentially reconstructed State and Purpose would 
be substituted. Such, however, was not the case. 
Democracy copied all but the King's robes and his 
insignia of office; a few insignificant changes here 
and there — a. substitution of different titles, a di- 
vision of power — and that was about all. The laws 
and the office, the customs and the habits, were left 
essentially undisturbed. 

The King and his State had no ultimate goal, no 
fixed Purpose; the same is true of Democracy. Yet 
the King always had an individual purpose, tem- 
porary in its nature and confined to his personal, 
selfish interests. That purpose, however fluctuating 
and uncertain it may have heen, depended in a great 
measure on one mind; it was centred in one being 
and propelled by one will. Democracy, having 
vested the Sovereignty in the pepple, where each 
man had a different purpose, dependent upon his 
individual state of mind, upon different tempera- 
ments and different ideas of happiness — ^how could 
it adopt the Purpose of the King? How could a 
million consciousnesses take place of one conscious- 
ness? How could the King's Purpose fit the people? 
— ^that is the question. 

The Democracy did not exactly adopt the King's 
Purpose; neither did it establish the Purpose. What 
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was done is simply this: the Sovereignty was the- 
oretically vested in the people, or to be more exact, 
in the majority of the people, and a contrivance was 
invented to delegate that Sovereignty to the duly 
elected representatives, who were to govern the 
nation in the name of all. Thus the representative 
has the will and the actual power, and rules the 
people somewhat after the fashion of the King, that 
is, according to his whims, regulated by accident. 
This idea of delegating Sovereignty is an out- 
rageous imposition upon human intelligence, for 
Sovereignty can no more be delegated without 
surrendering it than a man can give away his house 
and still own it. ^ In a case of this sort there can 
be no trust transaction, for a legal trust implies 
the control of the trustee by the government, whereas 
when the people surrender their authority to the 
delegate they are without the means of insuring 
his responsibility. 

**The Sovereignty can hardly reside in all the 
members of the society. . . . An independent po- 
litical society governed by itself, or governed by a 
Sovereign body consisting of the whole community, 
is not impossible, but the existence of such societies 
is so extremely improbable that with this passing 
notice, I throw them out of my account. ^ 

History proves and actual experience demonstrates 
that the people daily fall victims to wire pullers and 
political charlatans, who collect the fragments of 

1 " Sovereignty can not be represented for the same reason 
that it can not be alienated. It consists in the general 
will and the will can not be represented. The deputies of 
the people are Jiot and can not be their representatives. '* 
— ^J. J. Rousseau, Social CotUract, p. 187. 

'Austin on Jurisprudence, p. 24$. 
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individual power, and use them for their own selfish 
ends. The assumption that the people will zealously 
guard their rights has never been substantiated 
by the history of popular governments, for the 
fragments of power are so small, the popular knowl- 
edge of the average citizen so limited and the device 
through which his power is exercised so cumbrous 
and confusing that he prefers to devote himself 
to his private affairs and to leave politics to the 
politicians. 

Assuming even that which is not true, namely, 
that the electoral policies before the people embody 
the Sovereign-will of the majority, then what se- 
curity is there that they will be carried out? The 
change of the candidate at the subsequent election 
can not be considered to control the responsibility 
of the government, for at best such change is the 
substitution of six for half-a-dozen. And if the 
Sovereign has no means of compelling the delegates 
to carry out his will, the Sovereignty is only a cruel 
mockery. 

If the people are not the real Sovereign in De- 
mocracy, who is the real Sovereign — the office-holders? 

The office-holders or the government, although, 
in a sense, they took the place of the King in the 
exercise of the actual part of the Sovereignty, are 
not and can not be rationally considered the Sovereign, 
for the reason that the authority of the King was 
centred in one person, one mind, and one will, and 
the authority of the office-holders is scattered amongst 
the multitude of men of different minds and con- 
flicting wills. The several functions of government 
— ^the executive, the legislative, and the judicial — 
were focused in the King; in the Democracy these 
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functions have no common focus. Again, these 
functions were in a. great measure dependent upon 
the King's initiative and were subject to his guidance; 
this guidance was scarcely limited, for he was re- 
garded as the power to whom all his functionaries 
and his people looked up for leadership. Besides, 
he was the great moral force of the State, for he was 
generally the head of the church and ruled by divine 
right. He was the standard for emulation; an 
arbitrator as well as a guide. All this does not 
exist in the Democracy. Again, the duties of the 
oflSce-holders are restricted, their initiative function 
is limited ; as a moral force their power is insignificant ; 
they have no centre of authority; they are not 
looked upon as a Sovereign but as a sort of agent. 
The icing's Purpose, the King's will, and the King's 
person — ^that is the initiative, the unity of action 
and the centre of power — ^the most important at- 
tributes of Sovereignty, did not shift and were not 
appropriated by the heterogeneous multitude of the 
office-holders. That gap was filled by the phan- 
tasmagoria of the popular Sovereignty. 

Here is where the fatal mistake was made — ^in the 
construction of the Democratic State. The Purpose 
and the Means, — ^that is, the power of establishing 
an aim and the power of effecting that aim by the 
adjustment of temporary objects of State, — were 
vested neither in the office-holders, as in the case 
of monarchy, nor in the majority of the nation, but, 
with the aid of the fictitious Sovereignty of the 
people, were confused and scattered. True, the 
office-holders were invested with much power, but 
there is that theoretical Sovereign, the people, for 
whom they are presumed to act as agents. And yet 
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the people have no means of controlling the respon- 
sibility of the office-holders; therefore they are not 
the Sovereign; and the office-holders have not enough 
power to make themselves the Sovereign. 

The government without a Sovereign can have 
no Purpose; the people without Purpose can have 
no means of cohesion; and both the people and the 
government without Purpose is like a ship without 
a rudder. 

The government of Democracy could not have 
existed a decade without point d*appui around 
which to rally. This point was found in such frag- 
ments of King's purpose as remained on the statute 
books of all ages and all generations. Some of these 
fragments were collected, pasted together, colored 
with Human Nature, bound in the awe-inspiring 
sheepskin of Law, framed into a concrete reality 
of Office, and thus put forth to delude human 
credtdity. 

The Sovereignty of Democracy is scattered amongst 
Law, Office, and what I call Human Nature, — all of 
which constitute the System I take to be the State. 



CHAPTER III 

THE STATE 

The State is presumed to be the thing which acts 
for itself, of itself, and through itself; — ^it is the pro- 
tector and the protected, the censor and the censored, 
the guardian and the ward. What is this wonderful 
Thing of which people talk so much and know so 
little ? What is the State ? 

Professor Burgess distinguishes between the idea 
and the concept of the State; the State as it is, and 
the State as it should be. **From the standpoint 
of the idea the State is mankind viewed as an organ- 
ized unit. From the standpoint of the conception 
it is a particular portion of mankind viewed as an 
organized unit. "^ This word "State" stood highly 
in need of a definition and never so much as since the 
professor thus defined it. Nevertheless, the definition 
expresses an idea prevalent since the days of Aristotle. 
It is merely an ideal conception — a type, so to speak, 
— very vague, very general, and very indefinite. 

Judge Cooley defines the State as **a body politic, 
or society of men united together for the purpose of 
promoting their mutual safety and advantage by 
joint effort of their combined strength, " ^ and Burle- 
manque as "a multitude of people united together 
by a common interest and by common laws to which 

1 The State y p. 50. 

i Constitutional Limitations ^ p. i. 
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they submit with one accord. " ^ In all these defini- 
tions the idea is prevalent that the people within a 
given nation are the State. Nothing of the kind! 
Such conceptions are as false as they are misleading. 
The people are no more the State than the men who 
foljlow a political party are the ** machine" or the 
clock is time. If Judge Cooley meant by his society 
of men the men who fill political offices, he expressed 
only a partial truth. I would say the same of 
Bluntchli's definition.^ 

The State is the organization which has always 
ruled, controlled and lorded over the people, whether 
they wanted it or not. It is a trinity composed of 
Office, Law, and Human Nature, woven into a System, 
in which men are bom and from which they can not 
escape.^ A strange, mysterious and many-sided 
Thing it is, acting in strange, mysterious, and many- 
sided ways, and propelled by a seemingly irresistible 
force, which all men have felt but none has fathomed. 

Democratic State is really not a union, not an 
organization of the people, but an organized idea, — 
an ideal organism which presents itself to the mind 
in the concrete form of a System. It is an organiza- 
tion, because it has always been personified by men 

^Political Law, p. 5. 

*' A State is a body of free persons, united together for the 
common benefit, to enjoy peaceably what is their own and 
to do justice to others. " — U. S. Supreme Court in Chisholm 
vs. Georgia, 2 Dallas, 456. 

2*'Der Staat ist die politisch organisirte Volks-person 
eines bestimmten Landes" — "The State is the politically 
— Blunt schli, Die Lehre vom modemen Staat, vol. i., p. 24. 
organized impersonation of the people of a given country." 

»*'The People has no actual existence apart from its 
bodily form, the State." — Savigny, System, p. 16. 
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who outwardly and visibly represented it, as the 
clock represents time, the brain represents mind, 
and man represents life. The State is a pure ab- 
straction. It is in fact a combination of multiple 
abstractions, constructed into a System, which those 
personifying it to some extent control and are in 
turn controlled by it in a certain unknown ratio. 
They are both the instrument and the force behind 
it. 

In Monarchy this System is personified by the 
King, in Democracy by the people. Both structures 
are essentially the same, both are built in the ab- 
stract on the same plan: Monarchy vested the Sov- 
ereignty in the King; Democracy in the people. In 
both cases it was designed that the Sovereign should 
share his authority with the office-holders. There 
is this difference, however: In Monarchy the per- 
sonification of Sovereignty was real, actual, and 
tangible; in Democracy it is abstract, unreal, and 
wholly fictitious.^ This difference appeared when 
the theoretical Sovereignty of the people was put 
to a practical test and failed to perform its function, 
and has thus proved to be a mere fiction. 

The failure of the Sovereign function threw an 
extra burden upon the Office-holders, — the burden 
for the carrying of which the Office was not designed, 
it being intended only as a sort of depository of 
power and not the source thereof. Because of the 
failure of the Sovereign function of the people, the 

» "The advanced radical politicians of our day would 
seem to have an impression that Democracy differs from 
Monarchy in essence. There can be no grosser mistake than 
this and none more futile of further delusions." — Maine, 
Popular Government, p. 6i. 
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Office-holders began to generate all the Sovereign 
power they could. In this they found assistance 
in the Law ; and thus the Sovereignty of Democracy 
came to be divided between Law and Office. 

Now, Law does not consist in the enactments of 
one nation or one generation; it consists in the en- 
actments of all nations and all generations. Its 
root is probably anterior to the existence of any 
State. 

In Democracy, the legislator is not the only law- 
maker, nor is his will absolute, for every office-holder 
makes all the law he can, but the most thriving 
business is done by the assembly-man and the judge. 
The fictitious Sovereignty of the people is thus gener- 
ated through the Office-holder. The laws are not 
absolute nor are they confined to the affirmative 
side, and as there is no focus of subordination, no 
central, definite, and absolute authority, the judge 
can and does negative the law laid down by the 
legislator, and the executive does the same in regard 
to the judicial acts, for it must be remembered that 
this system of Democracy works by checks and 
balances, where each functionary checks the other 
and balances himself by paralysing the rest. 

In the effort of different functionaries to generate 
Sovereignty, precedent became all-important in order 
either to annul each other's act or to enter upon the 
sphere not covered by any rule of positive law. 
Both instances arose from the loose, scattered, and 
indeterminate Sovereignty; the former is due to the 
excessive share of power put where it does not belong, 
the latter to the absence of adequate power where 
it is needed. 

The Office, before it is filled with living men, is 
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an aibstraction; it is an idea, — a draft existing only 
in the mind and invested with certain imaginary 
functions. It is like time, — ^indefinite, vague, and 
inconceivable by the average mind until it is repre- 
sented by something real to the senses — a clock, for 
example, to measure hours, days, and years. 

The men who fill Office and actualize its functions 
are guided and influenced by different views, diverse 
motives, intelligences, and natures, — ^their own and 
those of other men. And here is where we are en- 
countered with the third ingredient of State, Human 
Nature. Let us now examine each ingredient 
separately. 

OFFICE 

Office is the essential element of State. It is a 
contrivance for the concrete manifestation of the 
abstract, — for the personification of an idea. It is 
an engine invested with power. In Monarchy this 
engine was subject to the King's will. He was an 
engineer who managed the machine primarily for his 
own purpose. All the functions of his government 
centred in him and depended upon his volition, 
and though he was responsible to no one, every one 
was responsible to him. If the engine got, out of 
order, it remained for him to repair it; if any one 
were to be blamed for mismanagement, he was 
blamed; if praise was awarded, he was its recipient. 
The people were not bewildered by a variety and 
multiplicity of causes. Thus absolute government, 
though a disgrace to humanity, has the advantage of 
simplicity. 

But it is quite the reverse with the government 
in Democracy. Here the Simplicity does not exist, 
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for a labyrinth presents itself everywhere. If things 
go wrong — ^if people suffer — ^if disaster results, there 
is no one to blame, for there is no engineer, no manager, 
no centre of power, — no will behind the engine; 
and the wisest men stand powerless to determine 
the causes of wrongs. 

It was thought that by an ingenious design of 
the engine and an equally ingenious method of 
supplying it with power, the machine will work by 
itself perpetually. The experiment proved that such 
an assumption was futile and unwarrantable. 

Too much reliance has been placed in the ingenuity 
of the System to work. by itself through so-called 
checks and balances. For an indefinite time this 
ingenious thing does work of itself more or less 
satisfactorily; then suddenly it collapses without 
warning, and help must be forthcoming from without 
to save the nation from calamity. 

The perfection of the System of distributive power 
exists only in the assertions of the professional 
politicians, who are frequently influenced by personal 
motives.^ It is an assumption much like that of 
Don Quixote, that his paste-board helmet was the 
quintescence of perfection. 2 

History, however, has proved that for a particular 
method of supplying power another may be sub- 
stituted which is more suitable to those who manage 
politics exclusively for their own good. But assum- 

> "Our political System is placed in a just correspondence 
and sympathy with the order of the world and with the mode 
of existence decreed to a permanent body composed of transi- 
tory parts." — Ed. Burke, Works, vol. v., p. 70. 

2 " El qued6 satisfecto de su fortaleza, y sin querer hacer 
nueva experiencia della la diput6, y tuvo por celada finfsima 
de encoje." Don Quijote, Cap. i. 
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ing that the System by which the power is distributed 
is perfect, and the System by which such power is 
supplied is perfect, how can an engine work indefinitely 
without an engineer? 

According to the scheme advocated by Montesquieu 
and fully put into practice in the United States, the 
functions of government are distributed among the 
legislative, judicial, and executive authorities, who 
are invested with the actual part of Sovereignty. 
That actual part of Sovereignty is complicated by a 
theoretical part which is presumably vested in the 
people; also by Law and by Human Nature. And 
it is further complicated by a conflict of power, for 
the different functionaries, being neither of the same 
mind nor of the same interest, are certain to disagree, 
as there is no determinate authority to harmonize 
their actions.^ The result is that the Office looks 
to the people, while the people look to the Office, 
and both are powerless to do what remains to be 
done or to undo what must be undone. Hence 
paralysis and chaos, mismanagement and panics. 

It is evident that Office as it now exists in Democ- 
racy does not and can not properly fulfil the function 
of determinate Sovereignty, for it has not its most 
essential attributes — unity of will, unity of power, 
and unity of purpose. A determinate Sovereignty 
is necessary to harmonize the relations of public 

> " It is impossible, however, to make a complete separation 
between these functions, since they run, imperceptibly 
into each other. All these agents, too, ought to be mutually 
dependent upon some common superior, by whose super- 
intending authority their action shall be ultimately har- 
monized, as otherwise, their mutual collisions and disputes 
might paralyze the efficiency of government. " — Hildreth, 
The Origin and Nature of Government, p. 136. 
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officials, to secure the efficiency of diflEerent functions 
and their responsibility to a common superior. A 
determinate Purpose is essential to harmonize their 
efforts to one common end. 

LAW 

Law is the indivisible and indestructible part of 
that blind and insidious System we called the State, 
into which all men are everywhere bom slaves.^ 
It consists of rules of conduct woven by Art and 
Nature from the life of all ages, where reason and 
unreason, sense and nonsense — ^wisdom, superstition, 
bigotry, fanaticism, mercy, cruelty, animalism, pas- 
sion, brutality, love, fear, charity, and justice, — 
intermix with fiction, tautology, technicality, chi- 
canery, and inconsistency — all woven into one vast, 
distorted fabric. Voltaire uttered a great truism 
when he said, **If you desire to mate good laws, 
bum those you have and make fresh ones. "^ 

We still live in the dust of Roman Imperialism. 
The shade of Nero hovers over our system of juris- 
prudence; the spirit of Moses and the writing on the 
wall can be traced there.^ Ancient institutions 
are the model upon which this System is founded; 
hence it is the composition of royal caprice, court 
intrigues, private interest of the legislator, the current 

c 

» In Pindar's phrase even gods are subject to law : Nofioi o 
ledyroor /3a6tXs'i}s Qvrfvoay re xai dBavdzfov, 

'Voltaire, Works ^ vol. v., p. 141. 

*i' ' Except in a small sect of the world, there has been nothing 
like a gradual amelioration of a legal System. There has 
been a material civilization, but, instead of the civilization 
expanding the law, the law limited the civilization." — Sir 
Henry Maine, Ancient Law and Civilization^ p. 22. See also 
Grote's Plato^ p. 253. 
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superstition and fanaticism, mixed with the nos- 
trums of political quacks of all times, dictated by 
the urgency of the moment. It was built at random 
in the manner in which old cities have been built, 
without purpose and without method.^ Some of 
these Laws, judging by their nature, must have been 
inherited by man from his ancestor ape.^ 

It is a System constructed of Tradition, Folly, 
Accident, and Necessity, where caprice, prejudice, 
and imbecility are freely united with justice, pru- 
dence, and genuine wisdom. It is founded on rights 
and privileges claimed by the Kings, the nobles, 
the clergy, subjects, and serfs. Sometimes it rests 
on charters, sometimes on grants, and sometimes on 
special agreements between the King on one side, 
and the nobles, monasteries, and cities — rebels or 
friends — on the other. It is based on customs, 
fashions, and habits of a particular time, and the 
decisions of various functionaries ; on the technicalities, 
scholasticism, and sophistry of advocates. 

Considering the history of this terrible imaginary 
yet real monster, it can not be otherwise than com- 
plicated, uncertain, and excessively ctmibersome. 
It abounds in glaring defects, arising partly from 
scholastic subtleties, so fashionable in feudal days 
and appropriate to that superficial state in which 
words are mistaken for things. On the whole, — 

i"In the satisfaction of their needs mankind have seldom 
seen clearly the ends at which they are aiming and have 
therefore in reaching after those ends invented a vast variety 
of perverse complications. " — Holland, Elements of Juris- 
prudence ^ p. II, 7th ed. 

2 "The largest part of modem Law is nothing more than 
a sedimentary formation left by the Roman legal forms. " — 
Maine, Popular Government, p. 66. 
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it is the embodiment of the barbaric savagery, fear, 
vice, and idolatry prevailing in times of remote 
antiquity.^ Such being its composition, the very 
technicalities with which it is permeated constitute 
a powerful instrument not to govern but to mis- 
govern. ^ 

**The English common Law, adopted as the basis 
of American jurisprudence, a scheme for the ad- 
ministration of justice, whether civil or criminal, 
exceedingly defective, and in several respects, es- 
pecially as now tmderstood and interpreted by the 
courts, directly hostile to the spirit of Democracy. In 
fact, the English common Law, if we would form a 
true idea of it, ought not so much be regarded as a 
system for administration of justice and the enforce- 
ment of the Laws, as a contrivance for setting aside 
the Laws and defeating the intentions of the legislative 
body, whenever those Laws and those intentions 
fail to meet the approbation of the judges for the 
time being . . . under an enlightened democratic 
government, it is entirely out of place, becoming 
in fact, a contrivance to enable the few to defeat 
the wishes of the many. "^ 

Human Nature has greatly changed, the sphere 
of intellect has enlarged, the mode of human life 
and the quality of thought and action have under- 
gone a remarkable transformation; but our System 
of Law is what it was when man was a savage, the 
slave to superstition and fear. New combinations 
of circumstances are arising daily; nevertheless they 

> It may be said that the unity which makes jurisprudence 
a science, exists only in an idea." — Holland, Elements of 
Jurisprudence, p. ii, 7th ed. 

2 "The tendency of the Law is to a greater or a less degree 
pernicious. " — Bentham, Fragment on Government. 

3 Hildreth, Origin and Nature of Government, p. 264. 
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are adjusted and interpreted exclusively according 
to the old legal ideas and formulas. No great at- 
tempt has ever been made to purge this System of 
its pre-historic nonsense or its barbaric iniqtiity. It 
stands to-day the most palpable proof that mankind 
is still in its infancy.^ A few towering intellects, 
the giants of the bench and bar, have ventured 
beyond precedent, and to them is due whatever 
amelioration there is in that wicked and perplexing 
conglomeration, for they have kept mankind from 
positive retrogression. 2 

The Law as it exists to-day **is one of those foolish 
and kna\ish fictions with which lawyers in every 
age and nation have perplexed and darkened the 
simplest truths.**^ Its perverse technicalities are 
at the service of all those who know how to take 
advantage of them; it is an instrument with which 
the cunning and the crafty, the scheming and the 
ingenious rule the weaker. It is the ever ready tool 
in the service of Accident, — a veritable chaos from 
which is thrown out lava which is destruction for 
all those who know not how to use it, but a gold 
mine for those who do. 

» "Comparative Jurisprudence as might be expected from 
the natural stability of law, yet more strongly suggests the 
same inference and points to the fewness of ideas and the 
slowness of additions to the mental stock as among the 
most general characteristic of mankind in its infancy. " — 
Maine, Early History of Institutions, p. 225. 

2 ' ' Many of the legal and moral rules which obtain in the 
most civilized communities, rest upon brute custom, and 
not upon manly reason. They have been taken from 
preceding generations without examination and are deeply 
tinctured with barbarity." — Austin, Jurisprudence, p. 130. 

3 Austin, Jurisprudence, p. loi. 
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The main object of the judge to-day is not to ad- 
minister justice but to comply with precedent, and 
as precedents have their root in barbaric tradition, 
the law is administered according to the ideas of 
justice held by savages. Again: the understanding 
of each judge is different and his judgment intractable, 
although both are frequently influenced by his own 
personal interests^ and the urgency of the moment, — 
consequently men are being ruled not by Reason 
and Justice but by chaos composed of folly, accident, 
and tradition. It is the government of Chance 2 
to which people submit with one accord.^ 

This chaotic condition of Law means impotence, 
and portends degeneracy amongst men. It results 
in general paralysis of justice when its administration 
becomes a grotesque but a melancholy farce laughed 
to scorn by every thinking man. 

Owing to this precarious condition of the Law, 
those rules which are definite and certain enough 
are frequently useless and can not be enforced for 
they are woven into the whole rotten fabric and 
can not be torn out and separated from it. This is 
clearly portrayed by recent homicide trials in the 
United States, resulting in constant disagreements 
of the jury, continual evasions of justice, — ^prevalent 
judicial procrastinations, superinduced by ante- 
deluvian contrivances, by artifice and legal chi- 

» "There is not a written Law which may not at times, 
and if judges have the mind so to do, be stretched and 
destroyed. When the Spirit is gone the letter is vapid. " — 
Lieber, Political Ethics ^ vol. i., p. 381. 

a "The judge, etc., delivers a command; but this command 
is not exclusively founded upon law; it may be founded on 
chance." — ^Markby, Elements of Law, p. 20. 

3 See Hume, Civil Liberty, Essay 12. 
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canery which pervade the entire system, making 
the administration of justice a pompous but often 
empty and ignominious farce. ^ 

This condition is truly alarming, for there is scarcely 
any guaranty of life, liberty, or property which one 
can be certain to find in Law. Hence it is the 
standing menace to human happiness and human 
progress. 2 As a Sovereign it is ridiculous for it has 
neither unity, will, nor purpose. It is a mysterious 
nonentity full of glaring uncertainties. The absence 
of one determinate Purpose is manifest through the 
entire system of jurisprudence. And this is the 
whole cause of the evil, — the source of confusion and 
chaos in the Law. There being no uniform standard 
of Right upon which all rules of conduct can be 
patterned and by which deviations from it can be 
measured, the Law could not be in a different state 
from that in which it is. And who is to establish 
and maintain the Purpose if there be no determinate 
Sovereign ? 

Law in its present condition means license which 
is generally mistaken for freedom notwithstanding 
the truth that real freedom should be found in Law, 

» *' For want of defining terms and especially for want of a 
clear understanding, almost all Laws that should be as plain as 
arithmetic and geometry are almost as obscure as logagriphs. 
The melancholy proof of this is that nearly all processes 
are founded on the sense of the Law, always differently 
understood by the pleaders, the advocates and the judges. '* 
— Voltaire, vol. v., p. 141. 

2 "The most mischievous and, under certain constitutions » 
the most feasible method of governing in opposition to the 
happiness of the people, is by setting the Law itself in op- 
position to their happiness." — ^J. Bentham, Fragment on. 
Government, p. 54. 
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which secures freedom, and in freedom which is 
subordinated to Law.^ Until law is based on Pur- 
pose, reason, and justice and not on mere precedent 
or fantastic authorities, the Society that rests upon 
it builds its house upon quicksands.' 

HUMAN NATURE 

Man is a composition of Matter and Spirit; the 
former asserts itself through Instinct, the latter, 
through Intellect. His organism is generally a 
non-conductor of Intellect, because it is rarely 
sensitive enough to the influence of Spirit ; hence it is 
subject to the control of Instinct. In all ages, how- 
ever, there has lived a class of men who were ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to the influence of Intellect. 
They taught mankind the laws of Spirit. 

By Human Nature, I mean those states of mind 
and body which act and react one upon another in 
producing Desire, and which manifest a decided 
preference for the laws of Instinct. It is a willing 
submission to Animalism with apologies to Spiritism. 

This Human Nature is a mixture of original and 
post-original tendencies. The first consist of purely 
animal instincts, based solely upon corporeal func- 
tions of nutrition and reproduction, and comprising 
all the attributes of brute creation: anger, fear, 
hunger, greed, aggressiveness, and sexual impulses; 
the second is the result of the process of refinement 
inaijgurated by laws, customs, habits, and ancestral 
experiences, which has modified the original ten- 

» G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, p. io8. 

2 "English law is barren in principles, obscure, and fre- 
quently in conflict with itself. " — Markby, Elements of Law, 
p. 6i, 6th ed. 
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dencies, producing new tendencies that are sometimes 
inclined towards the laws of Spirit. These tendencies 
are in a state of continual conflict, generally resulting 
in the victory of Instinct which comes out of the 
conflict in a somewhat modified form, and that is 
Human Nature. 

The way in which this Human Nature enters into 
the composition of State and becomes one of the 
ruling triumvirate is by inorganized direct and in- 
direct, interior and exterior influences, — of those 
in OflSce upon those without Office and of those 
without Office upon those within. Those outside 
Office constitute not only the people of the nation 
over whom rules the State, but also the people of 
all nations who indirectly influence the govern- 
ment of that State. These influences are sponta- 
neous, often irrational, always intractable, and 
seldom guided b}'' other than animal motives of 
self -gratification. 

There is in such Human Nature no unity of purpose, 
no harmony, but everywhere strife and conffict which 
is productive of discord and violence. Its cumu- 
lative influence upon Law and Office is exasperating. 
But how could it be otherwise when it has no centre 
of Consciousness, no absolute guide, no mentor of 
Right and no harmonizing precept which alone can 
bring order out of chaos? 

Law, Office, and Human Nature — this is your 
triple Sovereign; this is your Democratic State, 
supreme, irresistible, absolute, etc.,^ but constructed 
upon an entirely false plan, a sort of inverted Mon- 
archy, — a thing produced by the desperation of the 

>This is what M. Guizot calls "gross delusion," — the 
belief in the Sovereignty of a political abstraction. 
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moment, — the offspring of frenzy and tyranny. ^ If 
a tree can grow with its roots upwards, Democratic 
State is the qtiintessence of perfection. 

1 *' Ubi entm liberalitas, ubi patriae caritas, ubi pietas, ubi 
aut bene merendi de altero, aut referendse gratiae voluntas 
I>oterit existere? nam haec nascuntur ex eo quod natura 
propensi sumus ad diligendos homines ; quod f undamentum 
juris est." — Cicero, De Legibus, i., 15. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE OPERATION OP CAUSES 

Man is a political unit bom into the political 
System. His life is inseparable from that System. 
While he is generally controlled by the organization 
of life — ^by his environment and by his own nature — 
he is primarily controlled by the political System 
under which he lives. True, the organization of 
life in general has an influence upon the political 
System under which men live, and this is especially 
true in a Democracy; nevertheless it is the political 
System that primarily controls and regulates the 
organization of life in general. This System deter- 
mines not only the course of national life, but also 
the nature and value of government. Hence if the 
System of State is faulty, the government must be 
faulty and the organization of life in general must 
be faulty and unsatisfactory. 

Democratic State is a misconceived abstraction. 
It is a splendid idea but badly realized, resulting 
in weak, faulty, and unbalanced structure; for a 
State can not be properly constructed without being 
founded on determinate Sovereignty. 

And where is the determinate Sovereign in the 
American Democracy? The most important at- 
tributes of Sovereignty, — ^the unity of Will, of Au- 

52 
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thority, and of Purpose can be found in it nowhere. 
You cannot find that unity in Office, for the powers 
of your Office are in conflict; they are scattered 
amongst the office-holders, the politicians, and the 
people at large. You can not find that unity in Law 
for your Law is a confused chaos, a sort of quaint 
maze of stupefying puzzles, of perplexing nonsense, 
full of astounding contradictions. It is a stupendous 
trick. You certainly can not find that unity in 
Htiman Nature. Your Sovereignty is so scattered 
everywhere that the whple of it can be found no- 
where, and consequently your State, instead of being 
guided by Purpose and Reason, is guided by Accident. 

Without a determinate Sovereignty there can be 
no responsibility in Office, no adequate efficiency, 
no centre of Consciousness in the State organism and 
consequently no balance and no equilibrium. With- 
out it there can be no determinate Purpose for who 
is to adopt, establish, and maintain such Purpose? 
And the State without the Purpose can have no 
unity, no order, and no definiteness in Law, for upon 
what standard of Right will the rules of conduct 
be patterned? There can also be no unity, order, 
harmony, or adequate co-operation in Office, for on 
what paramount principle will the relation of the 
public officials be harmonized? And there can be 
no harmony amongst the people of the nation if there 
is no unifying principle by which their cohesion can 
be secured and maintained. 

From the absence of a determinate Purpose and a 
determinate Sovereignty results the faulty, un- 
balanced, and unstable structure of your State, pro- 
ducing general unsatisfactory conditions. These 
conditions have a double aspect; one regards the 
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govermnent, the other the people, and both concern 
the future as well as the present. 

The unsatisfactory conditions in the American 
government may be generalized as Inefficiency and 
Irresponsibility. 

There are three proximate causes of Inefficiency: 
a defective quality of power, a defective method of 
its supply and a defective method of its distribution. 

The defective quality of power lies in the low 
standard of men in public office, — ^their ignorance 
and lack of scientific training, but above all the 
prevalence of selfishness, partiality, greed, com* 
bativeness, jealousy, which result in vacillation, 
dissensions of all sorts, and conffict in the governing 
body. This means that the pure animal instinct 
holds sway over Office, and that the composition of 
Human Nature it contains is in no way superior 
to the Human Nature which prevails amongst the 
masses. 

This defective quality of power is due, in a great 
measure, to the defective method of its supply, which 
is such that it necessarily excludes men of Intellect 
and Conscience from taking part in the public life 
of the country, and invests self-appointed com- 
mittees of unprincipled political buccaneers with 
means of deluding the masses to vote into Office 
their self-seeking underlings.^ 

But even with the best quality of power, supplied 
by the best method, there could be no adequate 
efficiency in the government, for the reason that the 

i"As a matter of fact, our officers are primarily selected 
for us by a small self-appointed committee and the people 
at the polls exercise a veto power over their selection." 
— Lyman Abbott, Rights of Man, p. 236. 
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method by which the power is distributed is faulty. 
And here we are near the root of the trouble. The 
system of checks and balances necessarily implies 
an arbitrator, for the different functions of office 
frequently come in conflict with one another,^ each 
thus neutralizing the other's action, spreading con- 
fusion and causing a general paralysis of the political 
organism. But there is no arbitrator in the American 
Democracy. You cannot find him in the Law, for 
the Law usually works both ways at the same time ; 
it inclines as much to the left as to the right. You 
cannot find an arbitrator in Human Nature, for it 
is as much the part of him who is in the wrong as of 
him who is in the right, — besides it is generally 
the cause of the evil, and you cannot cure one evil 
by another evil. 

Irresponsibility in the government has its proxi- 
mate cause in the general weakness of Conscience. 
Without strong Conscience there can be no strong 
sense of duty, and when a strong sense of duty is 
absent, then licentiousness reigns supreme. It im- 
plies an unrestricted freedom of Instinct, — ^pure 
animal, brutal, self-seeking Instinct, comprising 
unscrupulousness, vanity, covetousness, and mani- 
festing itself in neglect of duty, corruption, bribery, 
fraud, lying, and. general thievery. 

The conditions in the government are reflected 
in the people, for both the government and the people 

»" . . . these different elements of power are extremely 
apt to come into conflict with each other, thereby weakening 
instead of strengthening the Government which becomes 
nothing but a compromise between contending ideas and 
factions and interests." — Hildreth, The Origin and Nature 
of Government. 
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are guided by identical motives, ruled by the identical 
forces of animal Instinct, and impelled by the identical 
elements of Human Nature which prevail amongst 
the great bulk of mankind. It is the rule of Instinct 
wedded to License, and hence of sensuality, envy, 
malice, hatred, cruelty, partisanship, of ignorance 
and illusions of all sorts. It is the state in which 
one is a slave "to everybody and everybody is a slave 
to all, — ^the state of continual conflict, where each 
man is at war with the rest. Such is the present 
condition of the American Democracy. 

When liberty is not properly regulated amongst 
the people and animal instincts are not restrained 
by Intellect or Conscience, then sensuality, com- 
bativeness, greed, and vanity hold full sway, and 
conflict ensues. By such means the law of natural 
selection begins to operate, eventually resulting in 
the subjugation by the fittest of the less fit. It is to 
this law of natural selection that the Economic Move- 
ment in the United States owes its birth. Through 
the inability of the government to successfully com- 
bat or regulate this Movement, it has branched out 
into Reactionary and Revolutionary Movements, the 
constant collision and conflict of which create the 
general tension amongst the people, resulting in 
hardships that undermine prosperity and threaten 
the future of the nation with subjugation or revolt. 
But neither the conditions prevailing in the Govern- 
ment nor the conditions prevailing amongst the 
people can be properly adjusted, regulated, and main- 
tained without a determinate Purpose and a deter- 
minate Sovereignty. 

The people of the United States have great liberties ; 
they are ambitious, unruly, restless, and much ad- 
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dieted to the partisan spirit; they are in the throes 
of an intense competition, bordering on war. Where 
is the common purpose, where the standard by which 
to measure their relations and secure their social 
cohesion? Where is the Sovereign to regulate their 
attitude toward one another? Where is the Mediator 
to establish Justice and maintain Right? They 
are not of one religion but a hundred, and frequently 
no religion at all; not of one mind but of as many as 
there are heads amongst them; not of one purpose 
but a million. Moreover, their political knowledge 
is scarce, their social cohesion is forced and often 
irrational, their conception of duty is varied, their 
virtues are weak and their conscience is wavering. 
Will these be advanced by liberty alone?* Never! 
for neither knowledge, nor cohesion, nor duty, nor 
virtue, nor conscience can be advanced by liberty, 
unless that liberty is guided by a certain and rational 
Purpose and regulated by a certain and rational 
Authority. But where is such Purpose? Where 
is such Authority? 

You can not find such Purpose in the Law, for your 
Law is without Purpose ; it is constantly in the service 
of every thief and murderer, to shield them from 
justice; it is an everlasting disgrace to your insti- 
tutions and a blot on your civilization. And where 
is your boasted Sovereign, where is he who governs 
without reigning, where is the mysterious nonentity?^ 

» **Its (Democracy) success, and the success of such Amer- 
ican institutions as have succeeded, appears to me to have 
risen rather from skilfully applying the curb to popular 
impulses than from giving them the rein. " — Maine, Popular 
Government, preface. 

3 "It sometimes suits politicians to use language of a very 
vague kind, as when they speak of the sovereignty of the 
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He is an abstraction, a fanciful being, invented by the 
politician to delude the multitude and lure it into 
the realm of submission and slavery. You say: 
**The people is the Sovereign." What people? If 
the people are your sovereign, then that sovereign 
must find more reliable channels through which to 
express himself than the caucus and the will of the 
**boss*'^; if your sovereign is more than a ghost 
conjured up by the fancy of men, then that sovereign 
must invent some means by which he can control 
the constituency and the responsibility of his agents. 
Otherwise your sovereignty is a dream. Likewise 
he must be able to formulate and establish the 
Purpose and maintain his sovereignty inalienably. 
The instability of your State is clearly manifest 
in your government, where inefficiency, corruption, 
incompetence, conflict, and general ignorance prevail. 
And you cannot infuse virtue, responsibility, or 
efficiency in your government without first investing 
it with the Purpose. You can not make it just 
while it is partisan, righteous while it has no standard 
of right, firm while its structure is unbalanced and 
wise while it knows not whither it is going. As long 
as it has no Purpose, so long it will be worse than no 
government at all, since it excites hopes which it 
utterly fails to fulfil and prevents citizens from pro- 
viding their individual securities. And your boasted 

people. Such a phrase has no legal significance. " — Markby, 
Elements of Law, p. ii. 

1 Speaking of the American party system, Mr. Bryce says : 
" It substitutes for the party voters generally a small number 
of professionals and their creatures, extracts pre-arranged 
nominations from packed meetings, and calls this con- 
sulting the pleasure of the sovereign people. " — The American 
Commonwealth, vol. ii., p. io6. 
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checks and balances! they are the jarring figments 
of fancy; your vaunted division of power is chaos 
illuminated by collisions; and the structure of your 
State is already tottering to its foundation. 

How can you have the different powers of your 
government well balanced if there is no one but 
their own folly and wickedness to balance them? ^ 
How can you have harmony in your nation if there 
is no common Purpose to harmonize the relations 
of your people? And how can you promote the 
unanimity and solidarity of your government if 
there is no established basis by which their unanimity 
and their solidarity can be secured? A purely 
Democratic State needs more Purpose than a limited 
Monarchy, for in the latter there is still what is called 
** King's Conscience," which is a sort of arbitrator, 
but in the Democracy there is no such thing. More- 
over, in Monarchy the State is more simple; in the 
Democracy it is extremely complicated, and es- 
pecially in the American Democracy, where there 
is half a hundred separate governments without a 
single focus of definite convergence. The danger 
of chaos is obvious. 

It would be absurd to say that in America, there 
are no honest, wise, and patriotic men in public life, 
but under your present system they are powerless 
to do good. The system of your government is such 
that it is invariably behind the times. Private 
interests invent new schemes to further their illicit 
gain, and profit by them before the proper authorities 

• 

»" History is full, down to this day, of the imbecility of 
kings and governors. They are a class of x)ersons much to 
be pitied, for they knownot what they should do. " — Emerson, 
Collection of Works ^ vol. iv., p. 232. 
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are even aware of their existence.^ Then several 
years must pass in plajdng to the galleries and other- 
wise losing time, and in the end the remedy is gen- 
erally found in the enactment of some law. By that 
time the evil has spread, and it is more difficult to 
arrest it, not to speak of curing it. This is one 
reason why the government of Democracy is essen- 
tially unprogressive government. ^ Its structure is 
never ready to adapt itself to contemporaneous 
needs, for its action is slow and cumbrous. 

It is because of this inefficiency of your government 
that the movements for integration of privilege 
are able to reach the state of such pernicious activity 
that their frequent coUisians bring havoc on your 
country. 

Behold the consequences of your misgovemment ! 
The Economic Movement, that grew from a germ 
of partnership into a gigantic corporate monster 
with one eye but a thousand busy hands, has now 
developed into a stem Reaction, giving birth to its 
dangerous Revolutionary offspring. These Move- 
ments embody forces of Destruction that some day 
will be ready to consume you. Their clash is already 
felt heavily by the entire nation. Owing to the 
inefficiency and irresponsibility of your government 
these movements spread like a flood, penetrating into 
the farthest recesses of your country — ^and with 
what result ? 

»"The ruler is not truly wise who can not discern evils 
before they develop themselves, and this is a faculty given 
to few." Machiavelli, The Prince, p. loi, 

2 "Popular Government, especially as it approaches 
the Democratic form, will tax to the utmost all the political 
sagacity and statesmanship of the world to keep it from 
misfortune. " — H. S. Maine, preface, Popular Government, 
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To the intense operations of the Revolutionary 
Movement are due the astounding revelations of 
extremely corrupt methods and colossal frauds in the 
Reactionary Movement; but where is the rational, 
safe, or even sane remedy for these misdeeds? Who 
is there amongst you that has analyzed the causes, 
determined the root of the trouble and knows ex- 
actly what to apply to it? And if you do not know 
the fundamental causes of the evil, how can you 
remedy it? But if you do know the causes, what 
are they and what is your remedy? 

You can no more cure your social disease by the 
noise you are making than cock's crowing can dispel 
darkness and cause daylight. Your noise is the 
signal of your distress. It signifies your impotence 
and shows the danger that you are in. The country 
is on the verge of woe ; from the hovel to the palace 
all call for help, but whence can help come? 

You are deceiving yourselves if you think that the 
sensation-mongers who decry high-stationed dis- 
honesty can bring peace to your country, or that 
legal proceedings and the addition of more of that 
useless Law with which your legislative graveyard 
is already overcrowded, can stop the clash and save 
you from disaster. But they are the only remedies 
you now have; you know of no other; and, impotent 
as they are to do good, they would be harmless if 
they brought no more evil upon you, — but they do. 

For this, also, the System of your government is 
to blame, for were there a scientific knowledge in the 
men who govern you and had they the means and 
the power and the will to apply such knowledge, 
there would be no panics in your country, for there 
would be no irrational, hasty, ill-calculated measures, 
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which instead of promoting peace, stir passion, 
arouse prejudice, excite fear and bring war. The 
political insanity of your office-holders at times takes 
on strange forms: conservative when they leave 
things to right themselves, they become radical 
beyond reason when things become worse instead 
of righting themselves. But how can you have a 
uniform, steady action on the part of your govern- 
ment if it knows not whither it is going — ^if it has 
no purpose? And how can there be knowledge 
without aim? If you have no determinate Purpose, 
you can have no determinate means. It is because 
your government has no determinate Purpose that 
it is essentially a self-preservative government, 
merging into an aimless compromise between the 
conflicting interests, — ^temporizing instead of ruling, 
and hence neither a strong leader nor a safe guide. 

Your government can not cure a deep-seated 
social malady by ministering to its effects or by 
merely temporizing. Unless you find a remedy to 
reach the root of the trouble, the Movements for 
integration of power will continue to spread, for it 
is the law of Commerce that it should strive for 
integration of privilege. And it is not always easy 
to determine even the proximate causes of the evil, 
for the two Movements frequently merge into one 
another, as each contains the attributes of the other. 

Take, for example, the recent New York panic. 
In this case the stampede was precipitated by the 
financial ostracism and public excommunication of 
certain financiers, consequent upon their failure 
to wrest the economic supremacy from the acknow- 
ledged leaders in finance by risky, dangerous, and 
unscrupulous methods. It is the exposition of these 
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high-handed methods that was the proximate cause 
of the panic. But this was only the spark from the 
fiery mass that has been burning for years. There 
is a long standing record of attacks upon men in 
power, of revelations of astoundingly corrupt methods 
and colossal frauds amongst the trusted leaders in 
your economic and political life, extending over 
the whole area of the country. This continual 
campaign against predatory wealth, these continual 
exposures of corruption, condign proscriptions, legal 
proceedings and fines, aroused the fear as well as the 
indignation both of the rich and of the poor, and 
caused a gradual loss of confidence in the rectitude 
of your leaders, the integrity of your institutions 
and the stability and competence of your govern- 
ment. The people began to refrain from investments 
and commenced to withdraw their capital from the 
National circulation. 

Thus, although the trouble is of long standing 
and lies deep at the root of your institutions, the 
spark can be kindled by dissensions and strife amongst 
the men ostensibly arrayed upon the side of the 
same Movement for integration of privilege. This 
incident shows that both Reactionary and Revo- 
lutionary movement si like the Constructive and 
Destructive forces throughout the universe, are 
inseparable, for each contains the other. Their 
extraordinary activity portends clash, tension, and 
disaster through the loss of Credit. 

Firm Credit, especially to a commercial nation, 
is of the utmost importance, for the general economic 
prosperity of a highly mercantile people must needs 
be due, in a great measure, to factitious and artificial 
causes, dependent upon great activities of the people. 
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And this is especially true concerning the United 
States. Destroy these activities and you will have 
destroyed your prosperity, — ^and you can not find 
a more effective method of destroying the general 
activities of your people than by destroying the 
general confidence in the integrity of your leaders 
and the stability of your institutions.^ But you 
have been destroying your Credit for years by stirring 
constant strife amongst yourselves, by agitations, 
by covert innuendoes and insinuations, and by open 
denunciations, — ^by private and by public impeach- 
ments contained in your sensational press and 
directed against individual and corporate obliquity. 
By these means you have undermined the general 
faith in your leaders and confidence in your insti- 
tutions, both at home and abroad. 

But this is only the beginning of the end. The 
agitation, strife, partisanship, and dissensions are on 
the increase; the collisions are becoming more fre- 
quent every day, and the conflict is spreading like 
wildfire throughout the length and breadth of your 
country; and if it is not arrested, it will soon be ready 
to consume you. And who is there to arrest this 
stupendous conflagration? Your government is im- 
potent in its present state to cope with this enormous 
situation, for the very conditions of factiousness 
and strife which prevail amongst your people prevail 
amongst your government. It is the house divided 
against itself. It is at once dilatory and vacillating, 
explosive and uncertain, with neither cohesion nor 
knowledge, nor strength, nor ability to meet the 

»"The world of economic law cannot be cajoled, manipu- 
lated, and falsified. Causes will produce their eflfects. " — 
Prof. Perry, Political Economy, p. 199. 
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situation. It consists largely of self-seeking men 
who neither know the science of government nor have 
wisdom to acquire it; and is as careless of conse« 
quences as it is ignorant of causes. Moreover, it is 
prone to lose' its head in the excitement of the moment 
and precipitate disaster by stupid measures, instead 
of delaying it by the wiser policy of procrastination. 

We live in turbident times; everywhere the people 
are restless, discontented, and suspicious, imbued 
with a passion for wealth and love of excitement and 
continually goaded to conflict. Their faith is weak« 
ened, their peace of mind is disturbed, their passions 
are aroused, and their envy for the rich is increasing. 
They live in the age of pampering jealousies, galling 
animosities, and ill-disguised hatred, while the spirit 
of license and contempt for tradition and authority 
unsupported by weight of numbers is rampant 
throughout the world. Should this extremely in- 
flammatory timber of these United States be sud- 
denly ignited by some accidental spark, — should the 
conflagration ensue and a general stampede take 
place, — I recoil from the thought of such a calamity. 
This glorious Republic that began so auspiciously 
shall not perish so ignominiouslyl 

If there is no speedy application of a proper remedy, 
your cause is desperate. The trouble is at the root; 
the root must be attended to at once. And the 
root of your trouble is the false construction of your 
State, without a determinate Purpose and a de- 
terminate Sovereign. 

You can not cure conflict by greater conflict, as 
you can not cure an evil by a greater evil. You 
have too much Destructive Force in the structure 
of your State; you must preserve its balance and 
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maintain its stability by infusing into it the life- 
element of Constructive Force, which will bring you 
the peace and hannony that lie in that universal 
social essence — ^the Purpose, by which your national 
cohesion and harmony can be secured, your prosperity 
maintained, and your institutions perpetuated. But 
you can not determine upon the Purpose without 
first having a determinate Sovereign, for otherwise 
who is to adopt, establish, and maintain the Purpose? 

While the Sovereignty is not determinate, certain 
and inalienable, the nation cannot have an efficient 
government, for there are none to see that proper 
men are elected to office, that these men do their 
sworn duty, that their duty is clear and inflexible, 
that they are guided by a supreme standard of Right 
and that they secure the ends for which they are 
selected, — ^that the law is what it ought to be, and 
not a mere blind force, acting without reason and 
without aim. And, furthermore, if there is no 
determinate Sovereign, there can be no organized 
study of the underlying causes of social evils, and 
consequently no adequate knowledge; and without 
such knowledge there can be no remedy worth the 
name. There will be no one to restore confidence, 
no one to repair the engine of State, no one to advise 
intelligently, and no one to maintain the balance 
of the Constructive force in the nation. 

Sovereignty determined theoretically but not 
practically is useless, for if we say that the supreme 
authority of a ship at sea shall be nominally vested 
in the passengers, while it is actually distributed 
among the captain, the officers, the crew, and the 
passengers, none of whom individually or collectively 
is able to control the rest, it is obvious that in a case 
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like this the actual sovereignty will vest in the winds 
and waves, which will finally determine the goal of 
the ship's voyage.^ 

1 "Some experience of sea life leads me to think that I 
should be very sorry to find myself on board ship in which 
the voice of the cook and the lobby boys counted for as 
much as those of the officers, upon a question of steering or 
reefing topsails; or when the "great heart" of the crew was 
called upon to settle the ship's course. And there is no sea 
more dangerous than the ocean of practical politics, none 
in which there is more need of good pilotage and of a single 
unfaltering purpose when the waves rise high." — Huxley 
Method and Results, p. 313. 



PART II 

THE REMEDY 
CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

I NOW propose to consider the subjects of inde- 
terminate Soveieignty and Purpose — ^these funda- 
mental causes of the instabiUty of the Democratic State 
— from a remedial point of view; I propose to show 
how the State can be reconstructed by being based 
on determinate Purpose and determinate Sovereignty. 

This subject of Sovereignty is a modem subject, 
now frequently discussed by poUtical writers. And 
as space does not allow me to consider here the 
question as to where the right to the Sovereignty 
should rightfully reside, I will assume as they do 
that the entire people composing the nation are the 
natural and rightful Sovereign. I firmly believe 
in their right to such Sovereignty; I believe that 
right to be unquestionable, inalienable, and absolute 
for the same reason and on the same principle that, 
separate from society, man is the sole, natural, and 
absolute Sovereign for himself; hence the Society, 
being a political organism, is the rightftd Sovereign, 

The right of the Sovereign to establish the Purpose 

68 
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is self-evident, for without such right Sovereignty 
can not exist. Moreover, no one except the right- 
ful Sovereign can establish the Purpose for himself, 
because the Sovereignty and the Purpose are in- 
separable. They can not emanate from different 
sources; they can only proceed from the same origin. 

I propose to indicate here how the entire people 
can establish their real, actual, and absolute Sover- 
eignty, how they can decide on the Purpose and how 
a Democratic State can be reconstructed without 
even disturbing the form of existing institutions. 

The problem of deciding upon the Purpose of 
national life — ^that is, on one uniform, supreme, and 
definite end of all national endeavor, the universal 
desideratum upon which all men can agree, and which 
at the same time is possible of attainment — ^is a 
weighty problem, for it includes not only the task 
of finding and singling out such Purpose, but also 
the task of adopting proper means for its general 
attainment. 

If the Purpose be indefinite or not generally ac- 
cepted, it is useless; if it is definite and generally 
accepted but impossible of general attainment it is 
harmful as well as useless, for instead of creating 
general satisfaction it will create general dissatis- 
faction. 

Happiness is what the people now want; but what 
is happiness? It is such an indefinite quantity. 
Besides, what constitutes individual happiness fre- 
quently constitutes general unhappiness. 

The idea of happiness depends largely on in- 
dividual temperament and education. What is 
happiness to one is often a matter of indifference 
to another, and a positive suffering to some. The 
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prevalent ideas on the subject are neither uniform, 
definite, nor certain.^ They are the sum of many 
personal impulses, whims, desires, fancies, longings, 
and appetites, to which there is no permanency. 
When one desire is satisfied a dozen new ones come 
into being, and it is certain that all of them can never 
be satisfied, for their sphere is infinite.^ 

That which is now generally but vaguely called 
happiness, is not what it is thought to be, nor what 
it ought to be. It is not what it is thought to be, 
for the nearer men get to it, the farther they are from 
it ; it is not what it ought to be, for it does not gen- 
erally bring permanency. It consists largely of 
illusions, fostered by the primitive instincts of sen- 
suality and vanity. 

When one's idea of happiness is to lord over 
others, another's to live without labor, and still an- 
other's to display his vanity by making his fellow- 
men suffer thereby, it is evident that the ideas are 
conflicting; the vanity and lordship of one creates 
painful want and subjugation in others. 

This idea of happiness depending upon satis- 
faction of varied Desires can not be made definite, 
for the tendency of most desires is to culminate in 
the impossible. Such tendency gives rise to the 
intensity of pursuit after money, which represents 
the power of satisf3ring desires but leads to painful 

* "Any condition may be denominated happy in which the 
amount of aggregate of pleasure exceeds that of pain; and 
the degree of happiness depends upon the quantity of this 
excess." — W. Paley, Principles of Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy, p. S3- 

2 "He (man) is the only animal whose desires increase 
as they are fed, the only animal that is never satisfied." 
Henry George, Progress and Poverty. 
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strife and results in general unhappiness. Upon 
such foundation men can never btiild their Purpose. 

The general happiness can not be attained by 
individual pursuit of the ever fleeting phantom of 
Desire, because there is no substratum on which 
happiness can be built. What man need is the right 
sort of co-operation. In no other way can they 
find real happiness in life, for it is not the happiness 
of one or a few that is conducive to general happiness 
but that of all; therefore all must join in its attain- 
ment. So long as men strive for their individual 
happiness only, so long they shall strive for it in vain, 
because they strive for something which does not exist. 
When one will strive for all and all for one, then, 
and then only, general happiness will be possible. 
Until then men will remain savages, in constant 
war with each other, like fools destroying the very 
house that shelters them. 

If the Purpose cannot be found in the prevalent 
idea of insulated happiness, how can it be found? 
Where can we look for it ? ^ 

We must look for it in the purpose of life in general. 
Or are we to assume that life is a purposeless farce, 
in which case the doctrine of Laissez-faire, or letting 
things take care of themselves, is logical ? Assuming 
that no definite, fixed, absolute, and determinate 
purpose of life exists, then there can be no immediate 
purpose, — ^that is, happiness, — ^for a purpose pre- 
supposes another, a final purpose as a means pre- 
supposes an end. ^ If there is no purpose in life, — 
all government, all effort, all reforms, all struggle 
and strife, all desires, pleasures, and pursuits, all 

» Petrarch argued that the true end of life for every man 
is perfection. 
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knowledge and all social progress at once become 
mere hallucinations of a diseased mind. We know, 
however, that such is not the case. 

Look around the world; observe its order, its 
regularity. Design is apparent everywhere. In that 
certainty we first touch ground. Can we doubt the 
prevalence of design: 

"When we see the leaf -eating insects green and 
bark feeders mottled-grey, the alpine ptarmigan 
white in winter, the red grouse the color of the 
heather, and the black grouse that of peaty earth, 
we must believe that these tints are of service to 
these birds and insects in preserving them from 
danger. " ^ 

That very Power which gave these tints to birds 
and insects to shield them from danger gave man 
Intellect to that end, for if the design in cosmic 
aggregation is uniform, then the protection was 
extended to human as well as to the animal species, 
and Intellect is the only visible protection in man. 
What is the Purpose in the evolution of the flower? 
Can it be other than expression, growth, maturity, and 
perfection? And of the animal organism, does not 
the same hold true? What the blossom is to a plant 
Intellect is to man.^ 

1 Chas. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 84. 

> '* When we consider that all men are rational beings and 
moral potentialities, and thus ftmdamentally equal, one 
cannot escape from the conclusion that a perfect regime 
would be one in which all individuals would have an oppor- 
tunity for the development and exercise of those capacities 
which, from the highest ethical standpoint should be cul- 
tivated and employed. And if this be ethical ideal it neces- 
sarily follows that, so far as it lies within our power, we 
should strive for its attainment." — WiUoughby, Social 
Justice, p. 47. 
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The evolution of a perfect Intellect is the ultimate 
Purpose of life, and the consensus of the highest 
contemporaneous Intellect > should decide what hap- 
piness ought to be. It certainly ought to be that 
which promotes the growth of Intellect. 

It can not be a continual state of exhilaration, nor 
the aggregate of pleasurable sensations, for a con- 
tinual stimulant of the senses over-exercises one 
group of faculties and exhausts them, while it leaves 
unexercised another group of faculties, which con- 
sequently do not 3deld the gratifications accom- 
panying their exercise. So it is not, as Kant says,^ 
that guidance by a ctdtivated reason leads to the 
failure of satisfaction, but rather guidance by an 
unctiltivated reason, for a cultivated reason teaches 
that continuous action of a small part of our system, 
combined with the inactivity of the rest, must end 
in dissatisfaction. 

I propose to show that the Purpose lies in the de- 
velopment of the faculty known as Intellect. More- 
over, I propose to show that we can find in this 
faculty not only the Purpose but also the Means 
for its attainment. 

In the first place, let us not forget that all the 
evils of life are due to the general deficiency in In- 
tellect and the almost universal dominion of Instinct. 
The ideas of happiness which men commonly en- 
tertain to-day are propagated by the force of pure 
animal Instinct; they are not based on Reason; hence 
the most xmsatisfactory restdts. On the other hand, 

i"We find that the more a cultivated reason applies 
Itself with deliberate purpose to the enjoyment of life and 
happiness, so much the more does the man fail of true satis- 
faction. " — Kant, Critique of Ethics. 
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whatever happiness or comfort the people have come 
to possess — ^liberty, equaKty, and brotherhood — are 
due to the higher intellectual development in general. 
Broadly, therefore, we may state that all the iniquity 
of the bygone ages was caused by ignorance on one 
side and Instinct on the other; and all the evils of 
our day are centred in this cause. 

We all know in what Instinct consists; jealousy, 
anger, combativeness, envy, fear, sensuality, malice, 
vanity, greed — ^these are some of the attributes of 
Instinct. Give them rein and men like wild beasts 
will feed upon each other. 

Intellect is the restraining force; the guide and 
the arbitrator.^ It creates harmony while Instinct 
creates discord. We can not build our Purpose, 
which is in itself harmony, on discord or on that 
which creates discord and strife. But in order to 
regulate Instinct by Intellect men must first possess 
Intellect. We live in the age of exceedingly im- 
perfect Intellect and exceedingly deteriorated In- 
stinct. As a rule neither can be trusted; this is one 
reason for general unhappiness. When man was 
purely an animal he was happy; now he is seriously 
perplexed, because his Mind is just beginning to 
manifest itself. We cannot fall back into the primi- 
tive state of savagery; we must either stand still or 
advance. If we stand still, we are in a very un- 
balanced state, which brings no happiness; if we 
advance, we must improve our condition. 

Intellect tells us that we should seek happiness 

»" Science transfigured by vast synthesis and supplemented 
by a highly esthetic morality will be the religion of the future 
before which all professors and statesmen, all minds and 
wills, will humbly bow. " — M. Tarde, Laws of Imitation, p. a 86. 
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in the absence of Desire rather than its multiplication, 
for all Desires are based principally upon excitement, 
which is the resultant of contrast and therefore 
inseparable from pain. Thus after fatigue we enjoy 
rest; after hunger, nourishment. 

Genuine happiness lies in the comparative ab- 
sence of pain. It is a sort of neutral state, — a 
condition of ease and contentment; it consists of 
security for to-morrow — ^not of idle nothingness, but 
of congenial labor under a humane environment 
where Work, Rest, and Leisure are evenly balanced. 

Work is an economic factor. It is the employment 
of energy in the production of means for liveUhood. 
Rest has been decreed by the laws of nature and is 
absolutely necessary to human well-being. Leisure 
is that portion of our lives which we should spend in 
intellectual pursuits, in thought, contemplation, and 
social intercourse, and in the eflFort to benefit others. 
Without adeqtiate leisure there can be no general 
culture, no intellectual development, which ought to 
be the chief aim and object of human life. 

Happiness I take to be the composite of ethical, 
physical, political, social, and economic welfare, guided 
by and dependent on intellectual development. 

All Desires have their root in the mind. Evolutions 
of things, such as that of the locomotive from the 
stage coach, are only the evolutions of the mind 
which they portray. The mind depends upon the 
body as well as the body upon the mind, and the 
body can not be in a state of equilibrium necessary 
to happiness without the proper social conditions. 
The welfare of the social state depends upon physical, 
intellectual, and ethical welfare, all of which are 
interdependent, having their root in the mind. To 
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place economic welfare before the intellectual, or 
physical, or moral, or social, is to place the cart before 
the horse. That is what the world is doing to-day 
with disastrous results. ^ 

My conclusion is that neither the economic nor 
the social welfare is possible without a general in- 
tellectual and moral welfare. The proof of it is 
very simple. Material prosperity in the United 
States is probably greater and more general than 
elsewhere ; the masses were vested with great political 
powers, and the cotmtry is abotmding in opportunities, 
yet all is being gradually captured by tricks and 
devices of all sorts because of the ignorance of those 
who give and the superior intelligence of those who 
take. 

From the experience of the American Democracy 
we may safely infer that had the common people 
more Wealth, more Rest, and more Leisure, while 
Human Nature is in the present state, most of them 
would divest themselves of their Wealth and take on 
a collar as readily as does a domesticated canine. 
And the whole Leisure of many would frequently be 
monopolized by a cunning saloon-keeper, who had 
an intuitive knowledge of the human weaknesses and 
knew how to profit by them.^ 

The Purpose of life is clearly indicated by the 
finger of Destiny. We can trace it through the 

» Nietsche's idea of perfection is perfect physiological 
naturalness; to him Might is Right. 

2** Brutes which have only their bodies to conserve, are 
continually occupied in seeking sources of nourishment, but 
men of whom the chief part is the mind ought to make a 
search after wisdom their principle care, for wisdom is the 
true nourishment of the mind." — Descartes. 
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progress of all ages and in all nations; it is the Re- 
construction of Human Nature by Intellect through 
Ethical development. But before this process of 
reconstruction can be scientifically undertaken, the 
reconstruction of the State must first take place. 

The State must be so constructed as to have a dual 
object, one to affect the disposition of men, another 
to effect their will. All laws and governments, as 
they exist to-day are directed chiefly towards effecting 
the expression of will in act and therefore are remedial 
rather than preventive. But so long as the dis- 
position of men is at variance with their will, the 
best law and government cannot effect the greatest 
good. Laws are made by men for the guidance of 
men in their relations with each other; these laws 
are enforced by the government composed of men, 
— Whence if the disposition of those who make the 
laws and those who enforce them, is not right, then 
just laws can not be made nor can they be properly 
enforced. 

Therefore, neither a reformed tariff nor a reformed 
system of currency can cause a general or a permanent 
welfare of Society for even if the government were 
capable of evolving a right plan for the solution 
of these momentous questions it could not in its 
present condition successfully carry that plan into 
practical effect. And this is for various reasons, one 
of which is that neither the question of tariff nor of 
currency is independent of other problems of State 
and can be solved apart from them, and especially 
apart from the problem of efficient and responsible 
government. Efficiency in the government can only 
be secured by a proper System of State. This System 
should primarily aim to affect the nature of men, in 
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order that they may be disposed to do justice to 
each other. But before they are so disposed they 
must first be taught what is justice for while they 
do not know it, or when their ideas upon it are at 
variance, they can not be expected to act in concord 
and render to each what each should have. 

A properly constructed State must be founded 
upon a dual S3rstem of government, one which aims 
to effect a disposition of men to act, the other to 
effect their will to act. It must be guided by a 
definite, uniform, and universal standard of Right 
known to each man within the State; and such 
standard is only possible to establish by establishing 
first the Purpose to which all social endeavor is to 
be directed. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PURPOSE IN THE ABSTRACT 

The first step in the movement to establish the 
Purpose shotild be to reverse the present order of 
subordination in the five great divisions of human 
life. Instead of subordinating social, physical, in- 
tellectual, and ethical life to the economic exigencies, 
I propose the following order of subordination: — 
ethical, intellectual, physical, social, and economic, 
thus making the economic pursuit last in importance 
instead of the first. 

The reason for placing the ethical life as the for- 
mative factor is self-apparent, for every act must 
have a rule and every rule should be based on some 
principle of Right. I place intellectual effort second 
in importance only for convenience in this exposition, 
for as a matter of fact there can be no actual separa- 
tion between the ethical and the intellectual princi- 
ple. They have their common root, and one cannot, 
in my opinion, exist without the other. Intellect 
without Conscience is merely the simi total of animal 
intelligence, and can not be properly called Intellect. 
The proper name for it, in such a case, is Intelligence. 
As to the physical factor, by which I mean physiolog- 
ical perfection, that is also, in a great measure, de- 
pendent upon proper moral environment as well as 
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upon intellectual development. The same is true 
regarding social and economic life. 

I would construe the Purpose from the following 
ideal state of human life, which I believe is to be the 
goal of progress, — ^the state in which man is guided 
solely by his Conscience, but by no other government. 
For when each man's ideas of Right will have be- 
come uniform and absolute, then it will be no more 
necessary to prohibit wrong-doing than it is now 
necessary to prohibit man-eating. Such a state can 
only be conceived when all men will have reached 
practically the same level of inteUigence. By this 
I do not mean that all men can ever be intellectuallv 
equal, for that I deem to be impossible, but it is 
not impossible that all men may eventually be equal 
in the capacity of comprehending the one general 
standard of Right and living up to it, — ^in the same 
way as the wild animals instincitvely tinderstand their 
individual danger and instinctively strive to avoid it. 

In regard to a physical ideal, it is the state of life 
without disease, when death ensues from old age 
only. The social ideal is peace and harmony — ^the 
universal brotherhood of man. The economic ideal 
is the state of congenial and wholesome labor in which 
each man receives what each should have — no more^ 
no less. On the whole, it is the state of a happy 
union of mankind, in which each agrees with the 
conduct of the rest and each enjoys his life by living 
Right, doing Right, and being in, the Right. ^ 

Such or a similar ideal or fundamental meaning 

>*'Man should do the right thing, not only in obedience 
to any injunction, but because he loves the right thing for 
itself, or does because of his conception of the moral duty» 
which higher reason indicates." — Emanuel Kant. 
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of life can be adopted to construe the Purpose. It 
should be incorporated into the political life of the 
country and set up as the standard of Social and 
Economic life of the nation. Without such or a 
similar ideal for a politic aim, Democracy can never 
be stable; it can not promote justice and right nor 
secure the blessings of genuine liberty, continuing 
prosperity, and general happiness. This ideal stand- 
ard is indispensable to all efficient government and 
necessary to guide mankind upon the road of progress. 
If it knows where it is going it may come somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of its purpose, whereas without 
the purpose it will wander in every direction and 
may drift upon a dangerous Maelstrom of destruction. 
The necessity of a standard is apparent throughout 
the entire domain of Science. The standard need 
not be the expression of the actual reality. Science 
is based essentially on an ideal construction. New- 
ton*s first law of motion is no expression of the actual 
movements but simply an ideal standard by which 
movements may be measured. There is no such 
thing as a body purstdng a uniform movement; the 
path of the planet is not an ellipse; the law of tides 
does not exist actually as it is conceived by the 
mathematician. The same is true of the laws of 
Kepler.^ These absolute standards are indispensable 
to science in order to avoid all the perturbing and 

» Sir John Herschel tells us that Kepler's laws are to be 
regarded as only approximations to the much more com- 
plicated ones which actually prevail. Astronomy, Art. 489. 
See also Thomson & Tait, Natural Philosophy, vol. i., p. 337. 

What we call the Laws of Nature are not objective ex- 
istences but subjective abstractions, — formulae in which 
phenomena are stripped of their variety and reduced to 
unity. 
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perplexing factors. The application of theory to 
practice is, therefore, only approximate. 

In physical science there is a division known as 
abstract or absolute mechanics, which deals with 
statics and dynamics in their pure form, — with 
forces and motions considered as free from all in- 
terference resulting from friction, resistance of media', 
and other special properties of matter. The me- 
chanical engineer concerns himself with these propo- 
sitions as true in full before he proceeds to qualify 
them by taking into account the nature of the 
materials he uses. This system of ideal mechanics 
is absolutely necessary for the guidance of real 
mechanics.^ 

Relative politics, or that which deals with right 
and wrong in public affairs as partially determined 
by changing circumstances, cannot progress without 
the aid of absolute politics or that which deals with 
right and wrong apart from changing circumstances. 
The relative politics require an absolute standard 
by which they may be brought into the domain of 
science, put on a scientific basis, and guided by a 
scientific method. Without such an ideal standard 
political science is a mean and barren empiricism, 
unworthy of the name of Science.^ The need of the 

» "In the relations which I call moral relations, I have a 
true notion of relation, by comparing the action with the 
rule, whether the rule be true or false. For if I measure 
anything by a supposed yard, though the yard I measure by 
be not exactly the standard, measiuing an action by a 
wrong rule I shall judge amiss of its moral rectitude: but I 
shall not mistake the relation which the action bears to 
the rule where tmto I compare it. " — Locke, On Human 
Understandings book 2, chap, xviii. 

' "II importe peu aux g^omdtres qu'il existe physiquement 
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ideal standard arises also from the necessity of the 
centre of balance. ^ If, for instance, a part of the 
human organism, — say, the stomach, — ^were to work 
against the brain, or the liver against the kidneys 
or the lungs against the heart, with no centre of 
co-ordination to maintain the balance, what would 
become of the man? 

Let us take another view of the subject. Let us 
suppose a private enterprise, — say, a hotel company, — 
in which the employees are in constant war with 
each other, and the management is torn by dis- 
sensions. Let us further suppose that the powers 
of management are limited and dependent upon the 
consent of the employees, and that neither the 
management nor the employees have any common 
purpose. Thus we have a company where the 
management and the employees are in constant 
conflict, with no common purpose to reconcile them 
and no power to bring order out of chaos. It is 
obvious that such company would soon cease to exist. 

The success of every commercial enterprise de- 
pends upon the unity of action of all concerned, and 
on the subordination of the interests of -each to 
the interest of the enterprise; this interest of the 

une sphere parfaite, un plan parfait; ces figures ne sont que 
les limits intellectuelles des grandeurs mat6rielles qu'ils 
on considdrent. " — Montucla, Histoire des MathhncUiques, 
vol. i., p. 27. 

» "We must go beyond the study of positive law to the 
study of conception of ideal right on which it is based. . . . 
The whole aim and object of economic policy and legislation, 
the trend of all movements for social reforms . . . must 
depend upon the prevailing sense of ideal right. " — Prof. 
Foxwell, in the Introduction to Menger's The Rights to the 
Whole Product of Labor. 
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enterprise is the focus of convergence, the standard 
to which all acts are subordinated. It is the Purpose. 

Public business does not concern itself with one 
enterprise but with thousands, not with' one purpose 
but with a thousand conflicting purposes. Does it 
need less unity of action than one commercial enter- 
prise? Can it succeed without a fixed, definite, and 
common Purpose if one company can not succeed 
without it? 

But where is the unity of action in the government of 
Democracy ? Where is the focus, where the standard? 

The judge interprets the law according to his own 
ideas, aided by conflicting and frequently worthless 
precedents; he has no purpose of doing justice, of 
promoting right; nor does his eye reach into the 
future, wherein lies the purpose of all law and all 
government. He is guided by no definite standard. 
The same is true regarding legislators and execu- 
tives. Each of these officials interferes with the 
action of the others, and there is no focus of con- 
vergence, no standard to reconcile them all. It is 
evident that such a condition of affairs is no better than 
that in the hotel company mentioned. Such a State 
conducted in such a way cannot long endure. 

National life, once placed upon a true basis with 
an ideal before it, has a pole-star by which to steer, 
although its actual course will be determined by the 
winds and waves. But who is to initiate, adopt, and 
establish this ideal standard, this Purpose? Who 
is to see that it is put into practice? Can the people 
initiate and adopt the Purpose and leave it to the 
government to carry it out, or can the government 
initiate, adopt, and carry it into effect ? Let us now 
consider these questions. 



CHAPTER III 

THB PEOPLE AND THE GOVERNMENT 

The problem of initiating and adopting the Pur- 
pose — ^that is, the standard — and canying that 
Purpose into practical effect, involves the entire 
reconstruction of the State. This problem neither 
the people nor the government can undertake to 
solve without a special device constructed to that 
end, for the people are not a homogeneous entity, 
capable of cohesive and integrate volition. They 
must have some one to organize them, to suggest 
a plan of action and secure their co-operation. ^ But if 
the people were capable of spontaneous and integrate 
volition, they wotdd not have the adequate knowledge 
which the conduct of public business requires. ^ That 

i"With demand for efficiency and with inability of the 
masses to effect unity and constancy of action necessary 
in our complex civilization, the emergency gives us Hobbes' 
doctrine in a very practical form of irresponsible "boss. " — 
Prof. Hyslop, Democracy, p. 84. 

»" Differences of mental ability and of moral power will 
always exist among men; and by a law that is as absolute 
in the realm of mind as the laws of gravitation in the physical 
world, inferior men will continue to defer to their superiors, 
to believe dicta instead of thinking propositions, and to 
imitate examples instead of originating them. " — Professor 
Giddings, Democracy and Empire^ pp. 312-213. 
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such knowledge does not exist in the masses should 
require no argument.^ 

The people can not themselves carry the Purpose 
into practical effect for the same reasons that they 
can neither initiate nor adopt it, and for the further 
reason that they can not remain in perpetual assem- 
bly, devoting their entire time to public affairs. 
In this connection may be considered the general 
apathy which Mr. Bryce terms **the fatalism of the 
multitude. '* ^ 

What is called public opinion is not a factor that 
can be relied upon either to construe or to eflEect the 
Purpose, for it is not a living entity capable of inte- 
grate action or volition.^ To initiate the Purpose 

1 " It is impossible to imagine that the people should remain 
in perpetual assembly to attend to public affairs." — J. J. 
Rousseau, The Social Contract, p. 159. 

3 "In the fatalism of the multitude there is neither legal 
nor moral compulsion; there is merely a loss of resisting 
power, a diminished sense of personal responsibility and of 
the duty to battle for one's own opinions, such as has been 
bre4 in some people by the belief in an overmastering fate." 
— Bryce, The American Commonwealth, vol. ii., pp. 349- 

35a. 

"The pressure of fear that any tmpopular sentiment a man 

utters will show in his bank account, the pressure of the 

unified majority, who are alike in their opinions, have no 

private opinions, no patience with the private opinions of 

others. Of these two pressures, the latter is by far the most 

important. ... In a drawing-room at Newport, a labor 

union in 15th St., we find the same formalism, suppression 

of the individual, intellectual dishonesty." — Chapman, 

Causes and Consequences, pp. 61-71. 

* "Public opinion and the will of the nation and phrases 

of that kind are really nothing but metaphors, for thoughts 

axe attributes of a single mind and the nations are aggregates 

of many minds. The national will is that which would be 
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we need some one who can think, plan, and act; but 
to assert that this indescribable something, called 
public opinion, can think, plan, and act, is to carry 
the metaphor into the domain of the ridiculous.^ 

By reason of limited powers and scattered and 
indeterminate Sovereignty the government cannot 
adopt the Purpose ; if it had the power to adopt the 
Purpose it would have no means to initiate it; if it 
had both the power and the means it would not be 
a disinterested party, and consequently cotdd not be 
trusted to act impartially in behalf of all the people. 
But if the government could initiate and adopt the 

the will of the sovereign, if sovereignty were vested in a 
single man. It is a h3rpothetical autocrat with its mind up 
and acting accordingly. " — S. C. Thompson, Public Opinion 
and Lord Beaconsfield, p. 30. 

>'*... Comment une multitude aveugle, qui souvent ne 
sait ce qu'elle veut, parcequelle sait rarement ce qui lui 
est bon ex^culerait-elle, d'elle m^me une enterprise aussi 
grande, aussi difficile qu'n system de legislation." — ^J. J. 
Rousseau, Contrai Social, ii., 6. 

"People," he said, "always mean well, but they don't 
always judge well." 

David Starr Jordan summarizes the subject as follows : 

"Men who were never able to pay their own debts have 
very positive ideas of national finance. Those who cannot 
keep their children out of the streets know exactly what 
should our policy be toward the silent sullen people 'half 
devil, half child' who dwell in the antipodes. Men who 
never had a bank account are self-constituted authorities 
as to national banking system in which we are to be partners, 
those with nothing to lose as to those with everything to 
gain. " — Imperial Democracy , p. 245. 

" ... It will be readily admitted by all who discussed 
politics with all classes that apart from the questions of the 
hour any knowledge of political principles is as rare as the 
appreciation of the classes of music and literature." — 
M. R. P. Dorman, Mind of the Nation, p. 446. 
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Purpose, it would have no means to cany it out, for 
its function is necessarily limited to its structural 
capacity. 

Thus we have come again to the point that a deter- 
minate Purpose can not be established without first 
establishing a determinate Sovereignty. Now I pro- 
pose to show how a device can be constructed, with 
the assistance of which both determinate Purpose and 
determinate Sovereignty can be established. This 
device I propose to frame from Indirect Power. 



CHAPTER IV 



INDIRECT POWER 



Indirect Power is an influence which a certain 
class of men have exercised over mankind from time 
immemorial. 

I call it Indirect Power in contrast to the Direct 
Power, which those in authority, in the actual control 
of the State, have exercised over the nation. It is 
indirect because the standards initiated and taught 
by that certain class of men have, as a rule, acted 
upon the people indirectly. 

Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, and Menu, followed 
by Socrates, Aristotle, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 
Hartley, Darwin, and a host of others, were men of 
Indirect Power. Were it not for these supermen the 
sun would still be travelling and the earth would 
still be flat; there would be no America, for there 
wotdd have been no Columbus. These men were 
the light that dispelled the darkness and enabled 
the mtdtitude to walk the valley of life seeing things 
which surround them. Were it not for them all 
history wotdd be one dark page of horror, and each 
nation wotdd still be governed by a single despot; 
all moral and religious codes would have been blank, 
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and mankind a hord of savages living without Con- 
science and devouring each other. ^ 

Whatever there has been of amelioration in the 
codes of laws, in the conception of Right, in the lot 
of the masses, is due to this power, for every good 
which comes into this world is first projected in the 
imagination of some great seer.^ On the other hand, 
most of the evil has been done by those in possession 
of direct power: the horrors of the inquisition, wars, 
tyranny, and oppression, the imprisonment of Colum- 
bus, of GaUleo, the condemnations of progress and 
enlightenment. The tendency of direct power is 
invariably retrogressive and seldom free from corrup- 
tion and abuse. Frequently the government has 
proved to be the enemy of the people, and the State 
has represented the shackles, the gtiillotine, and the 
Bastile. 

There is in these men of Indirect Power something 
divine, something absolute, something that links 
the brute to the Almighty, when for the sake of truth 
they are willing to be confined to a dungeon, sacrifice 
their lives for science — to be crucified or burned at 
the stake. For the love of humanity they spend 
their lives in poverty and oblivion working upon 
the problems which benefit all mankind. They are 
the forerunners of true progress, which they initiate. 
The multitude in time follows, — not readily at first, 

»"Toute civilization est I'oeuvre des aristocrats." — E. 
Renan, Calibau, p. 91. 

* "The destinies of political Democracy will, therefore, be 
determined ultimately by the character of the aristocracy 
that rules the State behind the Constitution. . . . The 
"boss" flourishes and reigns because men for the time being 
have lost their faith in the true aristocracy of intellect and 
conscience. " — Prof. Giddings, Democracy and Empire, p. 217. 
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but surely in the end ; and then the triumph of truth 
is achieved. Through these men the design of the 
Maker is fulfilled, for they are the transmitters of 
His power, — the only true aristocracy on earth. * 

If we assume the theory of evolution to be correct 
is not that evolution accomplished through a higher 
species? If man evolved from ape, there was a kind 
of ape higher in the stage of evolution than other 
kinds of ape. This particular kind of ape must have 
been the intermediate link between apehood and 
manhood. We have now lower and higher species 
of the human race, the one nearest to the ape and 
the one farthest from him. If a higher and lower 
kind of kinship exists between man and ape, then 
a higher and a lower stage of that kinship must 
exist also amongst men. In other words, there 
are men higher and lower upon the ladder of 
evolution. 

If we discard the doctrine of evolution and accept 
that of a special creation, then we shall find in all 
the theology that God created men unequal, and 
commanded unequivocally obedience to superiors, — 
be they prophets or merely men of intellect, specially 
chosen and sent here to be His representatives and 
to do His work.2 In either case, we must come to 
the same conclusion, that there exists a superior 

» "There is one great society alone on earth, 
The noble living and the noble dead. " 

Wordsworth. 
"Aristocracy is the power of those who obtain for them- 
selves the name of the best. " — de Sismondi, Philosophy of 
Government, p. 388. 

> "Les hommes 6gaux aux yeux de Dieu. Quoi? Apr^s 
avoir cr^r in^gaux Dieu les verroit ^gaux? Quel plas- 
phdme!" — Abb6 Thorel, L'Origine de SocUtS, vol. ii., p. 43. 
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class of htiman beings, intellectually and morally 
as well as physically.^ 

But we need the proof of neither dogma nor science. 
Look around the world and you will see this truth 
exemplified throughout every htiman species in 
every sphere of htiman activities. There are men 
in every nation who by intuition, contemplation, or 
early training have become altruists, whose main 
object in life is to improve themselves morally and 
intellectually; whose sole pleasure is to live for the 
good of others and whose keynote of character is 
Virtue for its own sake.^ Honor united to justice 
is a part of their religion. By their simplicity of 
life and their love of democratic Virtue, they uphold 
the standard set by the Eternal to emancipate the 
human race from vain indulgence in physical de- 
sires and mental illusions, and lead mankind onward 
to its goal, which I take to be the evolution of the 
race of supermen. These men, therefore, are the 
depositaries of Conscience, the Constructive Force 
of the world. They are the Indirect Power, and 
through them speaks the Jevohah to every nation 
in every age. 

From this Indirect Power as a basis I propose to 
erect the structure of Progressive Government — 
the government of determinate Purpose and de- 
terminate Sovereignty. 

1 "All that made England famous, all that made England 
wealthy has been the work of minorities. " — Maine, Popular 
Government t p. 98. 

» " Social evolution, therefore, may be defined as the unr 
intended result of the [intentions of great men." — W. H. 
Mallock, Aristocracy and Evolution, p. 150. 



CHAPTER V 

THE THEORY OP PROGRESSIVE GOVERNMENT 

In the system of Democracy there exists a division 
of govermnent into legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions. Such division is merely theoretical, for 
in reality all these functions are executive.^ 

We will leave these functions undisturbed, calling 
them collectively the Administrative, and under this 
name make them a part of our System of Progres- 
sive Government, which will consist of the Adminis- 
trative and the Initiative functions. The latter we 
will construct from Indirect Power. 

The Initiative function will be vested in the Na- 
tional Council, which will be organized and constituted 
in the manner set forth hereafter. The Council will 
have no direct powers of government whatever, but 
it will have duties instead, and upon the degree of 
excellence in the performance of these duties will be 
the degree of its indirect power. Thus, in place of 
power creating certain duties, a duty well performed 
will create certain power. 

* "That the legislative Sovereign powers, and the executive 
Sovereign powers belong, in any society to distinct parties, 
is a supposition too palpably false to endure a moment's 
examination." — ^Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence ^ p. 256, 
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The functions of the Council will be advisory, 
inhibitive, investigative, and educational. 

Its primary function will be to act as Counsellor 
to the nation.^ By this function the Council will 
initiate, establish, and maintain the Purpose and 
vest the Sovereignty in the people. It will be the 
Conscience as well as the Mind of the nation, — ^the su- 
preme authority in the domain of Right. As the 
French Academy is the supreme authority regarding 
the language of France and the General Staff is the 
device to collect and concentrate military knowledge, 
so will this institution be the authority and the 
instrument to generate all knowledge concerning 
Right in the relations of man to man, of man to a 
number of men, and of these to the State. It will 
rule by the force of Intellect, Knowledge, and Virtue.^ 

» " Command is, where a man saith ' do this or do not this ' 
without other reason than the will of him that saith it. From 
this it foUoweth manifestly, that he that commandeth, pre- 
tendeth thereby his own benefit, for the reason of his com- 
mand is his own will only, and the proper object of every 
man's will is some good to himself. Counsel is where a man 
saith *do this or do not do this,' and adduseth his reason 
from the benefit that arriveth by it to him to whom he saith 
it. And from this is evident that he that giveth counsel 
pretendeth only, whatsoever he intendeth, the good of him 
to whom he giveth it. Therefore, between command and 
coimsel one great difference is that command is directed 
to a man's own benefit and counsel to the benefit of another 
man. . . . Condition of good cotmsel is that his ends and 
interests should not be inconsistent with the ends and in- 
terests of him who counseleth. " — Thomas Hobbes, Le- 
viathan^ pp. 119 and lai. 

a *'Savoirc'estpouvoir, disait le philosophe de I'induction; 
savoir dix fois plus qu'un autre homme, c'est pouvoir dix 
fois ce qu'il peut. " — Paul Bourget, Essais de Psychology 
Contemporaine, p. 106. 
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Goveniment as it exists to-day does not aim to 
change the conditions but to protect these con- 
ditions. Its efforts purport to be confined to the 
protection of certain fundamental rights concerning 
personal securities, for it assimies to redress the in- 
vasion of these rights. This is merely keeping men 
from destro3dng each other. And even in this limited 
sphere the action of law is only negative. ^ 

The object of the Council will be different and its 
sphere practically unlimited for it will aim not only 
to cure but to prevent evil by acting upon the organi- 
zation of life in general. The reconstruction of 
Htmian Nature will be its principle aim but this re- 
construction cannot be efficiently undertaken without 
a simultaneous effort to change the conditions under 
which men now live — ^the environment that enslaves 
them all. It will endeavor to change the conditions 
of life by studying the real needs of the people and 
the exigencies of true progress, and thus be in a 
position to advise intelligently the Administrative 
Function and the people what to do and how to do 
it in order to obtain best restdts. It will strive to 
effect a proper distribution of energy and secure 
proper differentiation of each class of human effort. 

The people would not fear a paternal government 
if such government would allay sufferings and cause 
the dawn of general well-being. If a multitude of 
ignorant and misguided individuals seek death in 
the over-crowded slums of a great city while they 

» "Security is the main, it may almost be said, the sole 
object of the law, but here again the action of the law is 
wholly negative. The law can only foster security by 
punishment or redressing invasion of it. "— Markby, Ele- 
ments of Law, p. 35. 
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could instead be enjoying prosperous life in the 
fields and woods — ^who would not hesitate to approve 
of the government which enjoins exportation of these 
unemployed, poverty-stricken, germ-ridden citizens 
from the confines of a large city to a colony where 
work, cleanliness, health, prosperity, and happiness 
await them?^ 

The Council will act as the ever-present Model 
for general imitation. The thing that is learned 
and the thing which is never forgotten, is the 
thing that is always before us. It will represent 
Intellect and Virtue — ^the best and the noblest that 
is in man. It will teach Right and Duty by example, 
for the best way to teach a doctrine is to live it. 
The imitative faculty would thus be utilized by the 
establishment of models and counter-models, of 
fashions and manners that are compatible with reason, 
progress, and right. These would form habits of the 
present and customs of the future generation, — ^the 
basis for a new social psychoplasm. 

To initiate the right course and to disapprove 
the wrong course will be the method. 

By the Administrative Function, overt aggressions 
will be recognized and punished, by the Initiative 
the disposition to commit aggressions will be checked, 
and minor breaches of right conduct, which law does 
not notice, will be denounced and chastised. It 
will control Human Nature in essentials and details, 
by regulating the public judgment regarding the nature 
of happiness and by this means the life of the nation. 

» "The end of social progress is not the survival of those 
who may happen to be the fittest in respect of the whole 
of the conditions which obtain, but of those who are ethically 
the best. " — Huxley, Evolution and Ethics. 
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Not only will it be an ethical tribunal but also 
a great educational institution, — ^the education of 
a higher and better kind, the education which is not 
confined to youth, immaturity, and inexperience, 
but is a life-long, unremittent education under the 
influence of example. 

In this way, by means of organized Indirect Power, 
— Human Nature in its pure form will in time be 
eliminated from the structure of State, and Con- 
science will preside over the actions of men, as the 
mind now presides over all the functions of a ration- 
alized organism superseding Instinct, which was the 
only guide of primitive man. 

It will be a duty of the Council to investigate 
national life in all its phases, especially public ques- 
tions on the solution of which depends the welfare 
of the nation; hence it will be devoted to study and 
contemplation rather than to discussion, — an ascetic 
aristocracy of men of Conscience and Intellect, per- 
fected by unremitting exertion. , 

By exercising watchfulness over the Administrative 
Function and either approving or disapproving such 
acts as it will care to notice, the Council will safeguard 
and protect the interests of the people. It will es- 
tablish and maintain an absolute and uniform Pur- 
pose of State, regulate the means leading to that 
Purpose and vest the Sovereignty, not merely theo- 
retically but practically in the entire people of the na- 
tion who will exercise their Sovereignty through the 
meditmi of the Council in the manner explained in the 
following chapter. 

The object of this Institution may be thus briefly 
stated: — ^to serve as an instrument for concentration 
and expression of rational public opinion, to es- 
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tablish an eqtiilibritim and to bring forth co-ordina- 
tion between the government and the governed, 
to reconcile the conJBicting interests within the 
nation; to revise the system of Jurisprudence by 
adjusting it to modem requirements and making 
the law rational, — ^thus diminishing strife and bring- 
ing forth harmony, general co-operation, and under- 
standing among men, based upon Reason and 
Conscience, — ^and in this way increasing the general 
economic, physical, social, and intellectual welfare; 
by maintaining the standard of Right, arbitrating 
all disputes between the people on one side and the 
political and industrial organizations on the other, — 
and by these means promoting the ultimate aim 
of progress which can only be effected by the sub- 
stitution of Intellect and Conscience for Instinct. 
The Progressive State will consist of the Sovereign 
(the people), the Medium (the Council), and the 
Office (the government). 



CHAPTER VI 

THE NECESSITY OP THE SYSTEM OF PROGRESSIVE 

GOVERNMENT 

I WILL now briefly adduce my main reasons in 
favour of the establishment of the System of Pro- 
gressive Government and show how it will work. 
I will confine myself to the following. points: — 

The Necessity of a Medium. 

The Necessity of a Dual System of Government. 

The Necessity of a Special Function. 

The Necessity of a Model. 

The Necessity of an Ethical Tribunal. 

The Necessity of Ethical Education. 

The Necessity of a Mediator. 

Under these headings I shall show: 

1. How a Determinate Sovereignty can be es- 
tablished and vested in the Nation. 

2. How a Determinate Purpose can be estab- 
lished by the nation. 

3. How both Determinate Sovereignty and De- 
terminate Purpose can be perpetually maintained, 
and by this means Democratic State reconstructed 
and our Social System be eventually purged of all 
its evils. 

The Necessity of a Medium 

The cosmic manifestation is triple throughout 
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creation. Every purpose is fulfilled through some 
Medium. We have the spheres of the visible and 
the invisible, of light and darkness, of fire and ice, 
good and bad, life and death. Their power is ex- 
pressed by the intercession of Medium. Out of 
darkness comes light through the Medium of the 
sun. Life comes from the infinite Nothing and 
expresses itself through protoplasmic channels. Mo- 
tion can not take place, action can not be communi- 
cated, nothing can be accomplished without an 
intervening medium. 

There is an element of power, a Meditmi and an 
instrument of power everywhere and in everything. 
Take man, for example. He is not an element of 
power, for the elements from which his body is 
composed are diffused throughout creation. The 
life-force that is in him is ever3rwhere; he is merely 
a receptacle, — a machine, so to speak, — ^which 
gathers, concentrates, and propels the life-force. 
The instruments of that concentrated life-force are 
the eyes, the ears, the hands, and so forth. We can 
not call the eyes, or the ears, or the arms by the 
collective name man: they are merely the instruments 
of man; we can not call them life-force, for they are 
merely the instruments through which life-force 
operates. 

There is, properly speaking, no such thing as an 
instrtiment of power without the intervening Medium, 
for then the instrument of power and the element of 
power would be one. If the eyes cotdd see, or the 
ears could hear without an organism, then the eyes 
or the ears would be the life-force, — ^that is the 
element of power. It is customary with mystics 
to personify Grod by one eye or one ear; in this way 
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an eye or an ear is represented as all-seeing and all- 
knowing. Hence to imagine that an organ can 
act without organism, — ^that is, an instrument with- 
out Medium, — ^is to concede to that organ the power 
that it does not possess. 

What is true of natural processes is true of artificial, 
for every act to be effective, must be patterned upon 
cosmic laws.^ Thus a device, — ^that is, a Medium, — 
is necessary to concentrate ether in the form of 
electricity, and an instrument to propel it in order 
that it may serve man's purpose. In the case of 
electricity, there is the element of power, which is 
ether, — a mere potentiality diffused throughout the 
universe. The scientist constructs a device he calls 
a dynsimp to gather this power; then an instrument, 
— say an electric lamp, to extend and diffuse it. 
Precisely the same process must be followed in 
scientifically constructing the State. 

In the case of Democracy, the element of power 
is the people. But there is apparently no Medium, 
for the government represents the instrument, and 
the instrument without a Medium can not act, or 
if it coidd act, it would become an element of power 
as well as the instrument. Hence Democracy, in 
vesting the Sovereign power in the people without 
constituting a Medium through which that power 
could find expression, surrendered the Sovereignty 
to Accident. When the governed are able to control 
the government directly, when it becomes the re- 
flection of the will of the nation, when the people 

1 "All natural laws, from the law by which a blade of 
grass will grow, to the law which keeps the planets in their 
orbits, might be deduced from first principles." — Fichte, 
Werke^ vol. i., p. 46. 
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are able to regulate its efficiency and dictate the 
policies of State, only then it can be said that the 
representative system of government has reached 
the stage of tolerable perfection. This can be 
accomplished only through the indirect method of 
government, by the intercession of Medium. If 
God Almighty expressed His will and His purpose 
through the Medium of His beloved son, the ne- 
cessity of the Medium must be absolute to the at- 
tainment of any purpose. 

I propose to establish the Medium by establishing 
the Council, and by this means separate the instru- 
ment of power from the element of power. Now, 
the power of the people is scattered like the elements 
through the cosmos. The Council will organize, 
modify, concentrate, and project that power through 
the instrumentality of the government toward the 
common Purpose. It will be a concentrated Public 
Opinion and Public Conscience of the nation, — a 
machine for gathering and propelling the collective 
will of the Sovereign. In this way the abstraction will 
become a concrete reality, knowledge and reason 
will be substituted for the gleams of fantasy and 
arbitrary assumptions; the law will cease to be a 
mechanical, blind, and unreasoning force ; the ruthless 
despot will be dethroned, and the cohesive, rational 
will of the people will occupy the throne and rule 
by Reason instead of Precedents — ^traditional lies 
and subterfuges of all sorts, devised by all generations 
to paralyze justice and defeat Right. 

In this way we shall have the power, the machine, 
and the instrument, — ^that is, the people, the Medium, 
and the agent. The State will consist in the Sover- 
eign, the Council, and the Government; which is the 



administrative function or the Office, as I have called 
it. The Sovereignty will no longer be indeterminate 
and scattered amongst Law, Office, and Human 
Nature, but will be centred in the whole people 
of the nation, who will no longer be ruled without 
the Purpose, for that as well as the Sovereignty will 
be made certain and determinate. 

The attributes of Sovereignty are Power, Will, and 
Purpose. If the collective Power, the collective Will, 
and the collective Purpose of the people can be ex- 
pressed the Sovereignty is determinate, organized, and 
centred in the whole people of the nation. Therefore, 
to vest these attributes of Sovereignty in the people — 
the entire people of the nation — ^is the whole of the 
problem. But in order to vest the Sovereignty in 
the people, a Medivmi for the initiation of the Purpose, 
the expression of the national will and safeguarding 
of the national Authority, becomes indispensable. 
Such Medium will be the Council. It will embody 
and personify the national purpose and the national 
will. That purpose can be initiated and that will 
can be expressed in the platform upon which the 
Council is elected. 

It is not enough to have a stationary Purpose, 
for life is a continual passing from simple to more 
and more complex. Hence, although the. aim is 
fixed, absolute, and unalterable, there are at each 
stage of progress minor aims which must be adjusted 
to that one great aim. On these occasions the 
expression of national will becomes necessary in 
order that the Sovereign power may assert itself 
on the problems of the moment, and select proper 
instruments to effect their solution. The Council 
will be the means by which this function of tho 
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Sovereignty is eflEectively exercised, for it will study 
the needs of the people, watch the sentiment of the 
nation, learn its needs and advise accordingly. 

Thus, for example, if the existing parties should 
fail to express themselves properly upon the vital 
questions of the time, — ^notwithstanding that the 
interests of the nation demand a positive expression 
of a policy upon which the citizens may exercise 
their suffrage, — ^then the Council, in the interest of 
the people, wotdd endeavor to urge the necessity 
of such an expression. Failing to secure proper 
policies or proper candidates, it could set up its own 
** platform" and its own candidates, and thus the 
people would not be compelled either to accept 
the policies of the candidates forced upon them or to 
refrain from exercising their suffrage. In this way 
and by -this means the Council cotdd secure the 
expression of the national Will, the national Au- 
thority, and the national Purpose. 

It would secure the responsibility and efficiency 
of the administrative function by exercising per- 
petual watchfulness over its acts, for the most im- 
portant attribute of Sovereignty is the power to 
compel obedience and secure responsibility of all 
the functions of Office to the Sovereign. 

To illustrate what is meant by watchfulness: 
Suppose the government or a particular official were 
about to do what is contrary to public interests, 
an act in which the Sovereign would not wilfully 
acquiesce. In such a case the Council might appeal 
to the government, the functionary or the function- 
aries thereof, as the case may be, and if such an 
appeal were not heeded, then it might either address 
itself directly to the people, or institute legal pro- 



ceedings to stop the public functionary or even the 
whole official body from the execution of the ob- 
jectionable act; or it might choose to do both — ^to 
appeal to the people and to institute legal process. 
That the government needs watching, very few 
will dispute. Should the public official know that 
there is an organized watchfulness over him, it 
would certainly make him more careful, for an 
authoritative exposure of his misdeeds would subject 
him to public ostracism, especially unbearable when 
he becomes a private citizen. He would then fear 
the wrong as much as men once feared the anathemas 
of Rome, — ^the ancient, awe-inspiring bull of the pope. 

The Necessity of a Dual System of Government 

The dual system of government is necessary to 
make the government efficient and progressive. 

The government of Democracy to-day is not a 
progressive government. Nothing is stationary in 
the tiniverse; ever5rthing that exists to-day will be 
different to-morrow, but the government of Democ- 
racy has now no way by which it can change its 
form or function and still remain the same govern- 
ment.^ It can not transmute itself from a lower to 
a higher stage and still continue its existence; hence 
it is not a stable government, for by its very nature 
it is subject to upheavals and revolutions. 

When we devise a machine, we take care that its 
parts are properly joined and adapted to their re- 
spective purposes in order that they may work 

> "La meilleure forme de gouvemement est celle qui 
convient le mieux k la nation qu'elle doit r^gir." — Charles 
Benoist, Sophismes politiques, p. 62. 
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smoothly to their common end. The political 
machine of Democracy is constructed on a directly 
opposite plan. Its parts are not severally chosen 
as specially qualified for particular functions — ^they 
do not fit well together, for the arrangement is such 
that they are sure not to fit, and hence they do not 
and can not act in harmony. In fact, had the 
problem been to find an instrument for slow and 
bungling transaction of public business, it could have 
scarcely been better solved. 

The framers of the American system of govern- 
ment could not foresee the circumstances which the 
progress of a complicated civilization has brought 
forth, and they did not intend that their machine 
should fulfil the requirements of all times ^; but 
they failed to provide a device by which that ma- 
chine can change its form or function and still re- 
main the same machine. The consequence is that 
it is always behind the times, for it can not properly 
regulate the ends for which it was not designed. 

Another important point is that the government 
is neither a disinterested party nor is it generally 
qualified for the task. 

**You fancy," says Socrates, **that a shepherd or 
neatherd fattens or tends the sheep or oxen with 

1 "Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious 
reverence and deem them the ark of the covenant too sacred 
to be touched. They ascribe to the men of the preceding 
age a wisdom more than human and suppose that what they 
did to be beyond amendment. ... I know that laws and 
institutions must go hand in hand with progress of the human 
mind. As that becomes more developed, more enlightened 
. . . institutions must advance also and keep pace with 
the times." — ^Thos. Jefferson, Works, vol. vii., p. 15. 
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view to their own good; and you further imagine 
that the rulers of States who are true rulers, never 
think of their subjects as sheep and that they are 
not stud3ring their own advantage by day and night.** ^ 

Since this was spoken the world does not seem to 
have changed much. 

How can you make the government a disinterested 
party by constituting it from men who by all the 
laws of reason are interested in governing principally 
with a view to their own good? Certain it is that 
neither a capitalist nor a capitalist's agent has an 
interest in governing at his own expense; and is not 
the constituency of the American Government made 
up chiefly of capitalists and their agents — ^the law- 
yers for whom the office is only the means to the 
end ? Is it not a fact that most of our higher public 
officials, on their retirement from public office, take 
up lucrative positions with corporations? Are they 
not, therefore, in a sense, the agents of these corpora- 
tions while holding their public places? How 
foolish we should think it if a private corporation 
should elect to its board of directors men who have 
primarily their own good in view, — say, office boys 
and clerks. Would not their private advantage 
in such a case frequently override the welfare of the 
Company? Very likely they would begin by in- 
creasing their own salaries. But private business 
is not conducted on such a foolish plan, for it is a 
well-known fact among prudent men that those 
only can be trusted whose interests are identical 
with our own, and that it is very dangerous to trust 
those whose interests are antagonistic to our own. 

1 The Republic, Book i. 
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And what interests has the government which are 
identical with the interests of the governed? I will 
answer this by another question, What interests 
has the government that are antagonistic to the 
governed ? We will find that the latter by far out- 
weigh the former. 

The want of proper subordination of parts to their 
functions arises partly from the fact that the personal 
welfare of the officials is seldom bound up with the 
performance of their public duties. They are en- 
trusted with business which is contrary to their 
personal interests, and for this reason the government 
frequently labors to defeat, instead of promote, the 
very ends for which it is constituted.^ All the past 
life of mankind proves that it is not safe to invest 
men with irresponsible political power, for it has 
the unfailing tendency to degrade those who exercise 
it. Man is so constituted that he can not exercise 
any great degree of direct power without becoming 
a despot. Therefore, in constructing a successful 
system of government, this fact must be constantly 
borne in mind, in order that the problem of negativing 
the destructive tendency of direct power may be 
properly solved. 

I propose to negative this destructive tendency 
of direct power by erecting a bulwark from the 
unpartisan and impartial body of men with Intellect 
and Virtue, which will be a perfect check upon the 
government by exercising a continual vigilance over 
all its acts. It will secure the necessary co-ordina- 
tion between the different functions of the political 

1 This truth has been recognized long ago by Filanquieri in 
Science of Legislation, where he holds that the goverment and 
people are natural enemies. 
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organism, for it will be the mechanic, the mind be- 
hind the engine, who will see that each part performs 
its function, — ^no more, no less. It wiU be the special 
organ of the political organism which does the think- 
ing part for the organism, thus removing inefficiency, 
which is one of the most prolific sources of our po- 
litical evils and which is embedded in the very 
system of the present popular governments.^ 

It is in the very system, because, first, the functions 
are not adapted to the organism; second, because they 
perform general functions, and by this I mean that 
they suffer from inadequate specialization, caused 
by the improper division of labor among them; 
and, third, because the personal efficiency of the 
public officials, and by this I mean their scientific 
equipment, is generally not up to the necessary 
standard.2 

Even if public functionaries were generally dis- 
interested and possessed high personal efficiency, they 
could not accomplish much by endeavoring to do 
everything, for the ablest men cannot attend to 
everything and attend to it well. The functions of 

» Carlyle may exaggerate when he says: — 

"If of ten men, nine are recognizable as fools, which is 
conmion calculation, how, in the name of wonder, will you 
ever get a ballot box to grind you out wisdom from the 
votes of these ten men. " But there is some truth in this. 

* "The great decline in the weight of representative 
bodies which has made parliamentarism almost the by-word 
in many nations has advanced contemporaneously with 
growth of Democracy. It is being generally discovered 
that the system which places the supreme power in the 
hands of mere majorities consisting necessarily of the poorest 
and the most ignorant, whatever else it may do, does not 
produce parliaments of surpassing excellence. " — Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty , vol. i., p. 43. 
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government must be confined to the administrative 
part, and there must be another function which will 
occupy itself with scientific investigation and study 
of the current political problems, devise remedies and 
supply the administrative function, as well as the 
Sovereign, with reliable data. Theories thus formed 
and found to be correct will be put into practical 
effect by the Administrative Function. In no other 
way can proper efficiency in the government be 
had, for so long as it is merely an experimental 
government, so long it will be practising on the 
Society.^ 

The present remedies exacerbate the evils they 
are meant to cure, and constantly induce collateral 
evils which are often graver than the original. The 
vice of the empirical school of politicians of our 
day consists in the clearly marked tendency never 
to look beyond proximate causes and immediate 
effects. In common with the uneducated, they 
habitually regard each phenomenon as involving 
but one antecedent and one consequent. They do 
not seem to realize that each phenomenon is only a 
link in an infinite series. Hence comes the pet 
diversion of the present-day statesman to seek the 
remedy for our political and social evils exclusively 
in the current economic conditions. To such an 
extent is this fallacy prevalent that even spme of 
the educated classes cannot conceive of a political 
science not based upon economics. The statesmen 
of to-day usually disregard the fundamental truth, 

1 "The vocation of the true experimentalist may be de- 
fined as the continual exercise of spiritual insight and its 
necessary correction and realization." — Tyndall, Fragments 
of Science t p. no. 
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never disregarded by the physicist, that it is useless 
to expect the result in the absence of its necessary 
conditions. They are continually endeavoring to 
cure social evils by legislative enactments which 
leave the conditions unchanged. The science of 
politics will be a mock science so long as it is not 
based upon scientific principles and conducted on 
scientific method.^ 

Invention is a guide of all progress and of every 
achievement. It extracts from the realms of the 
invisible and intangible new truths, which when put 
into practice bring happiness to men. At present 
those engaged in governing have no time for thinking 
out the problems of State. Their whole time is 
spent in attending to their own welfare and, in- 
cidentally, to the practical phase of governing. 

The structure of government should be divided 
into two parts: one that does the thinking out of the 
plans, the other that occupies itself solely with 
putting into practical effect the plans found to be 
scientifically correct. 

The function of the National Council will be to 
take charge of the thinking part of the government. 
It will be an institution composed of men of Science as 
well as men of Intellect and Virtue. Its object will 
be the differentiation and systematization of the 
complexities of modem life, based upon study of 
the underl5ring causes of the social, economic,^ 
political, and ethical activities of the nation, — of 

1 "Government is a special art and like any other special 
art can be rightly exercised only by competent persons. " — 
PkUo. 

* '*Wha;t are called economic forces are not only con- 
nected but identical with forces which are also moral and 
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life in general and htiman life in particular.^ It will 
study the needs of the nation and fonn plans ac- 
cordingly. It will be to the nation what mind is 
to man. 

The two functions, Initiative and Administrative, 
will constitute a progressive system of government. 
When change in the structure of function or both 
be needed, it will be the duty of the Council to ad- 
vocate such change. This fact alone, the fact that 
there is an institution which keeps watch on the 
pulse of time, will render the government progressive, 
for it will be able to change its form, or function or 
both, and still remain the same institution. But 
this is only one point of the many. 

To this day it is not clear what are the proper 
objects of government ^ ; to this day every goveminent 
exists as a sort of compromise between conflicting 
interests, and to this day the chief object of govern- 
ment is self-preservation.^ The proper object of 
government ought to be to do away with conflict 

Intellectual. " — Prof. Cliffe Leslie, in The Philosophical 
Method of Political Economy. 

He is corroborated by Rickards, Stephen Colwell, Fred. 
Harrison, Dr. John K. Ingram, — also Comte and Walter 
Bagehot. See Physics and Politics. 

» '* There are still fewer who study man than who study 
geometry. ' *— Pascal. 

a '* Political interest and controversy centre nowhere 
more acutely than in the question. What are the proper 
objects of government? . . ." — Prof. Woodrow Wilson, 
The State, p. 639. 

' "Since Government is the institution or organism by 
which the State endeavors to obtain the objects of the State, 
the excellence of Government naturally depends upon these 
objects." — Lieber, Political Ethics, vol. ii., p. 347. 
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and to establish peace and harmony amongst men. 
The value of government shotdd be measured by the 
extent of its compliance with this object. Not 
discord and strife but peace and harmony are con- 
ducive to general satisfaction and general perfection. 
The state of perfect harmony is the state of equi- 
librium. It is the acme of progress throughout 
creation. 

The only means by which this equilibrium can be 
attained is Conscience — that uniform standard of 
Right which should be carried by each man in his 
heart, and from which deviation wotild be as much 
impossible as the avoidance of the law of gravitation. 
When such a Conscience shall have been implanted 
in men, government will no more be necessary than 
it is now necessary to enjoin men not to forget their 
daily meals. ^ The object of government ought to be 
not the endeavor to substitute Law for Conscience 
but to enact rules and regulations leading to the 
development of Conscience. For this reason a 
govenunent must be so constructed as to have this 
end clearly in view. 

I venture to repeat that the function of efficient 
government must be dual : one to take charge of the 
moral and scientific sphere of life, the other of the 
legal, for the sphere of legislation is merely a fraction 
of the field of life in general; one will occupy itself 
with preventive of the evil, the other with the cure. 
And when men will have begun to live right they 
will need less cure. The Initiative Function will 

» "The government, like dress, is the badge of lost inno- 
cence, for were the impulses of Conscience clear, uniform, and 
irresistibly obeyed, man would need no other law giver. " 
— ^Thos. Paine, Writings ^ vol. i., p. 69. 

8 J 
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Study the organization of life, devise proper regulations 
for it, and act as a check upon the Administrative 
Function of government. In this way the process 
of building Conscience will begin within the govern- 
ment and then radiate over the whole nation. 

The true and proper object of progressive govern- 
ment is to prepare men for self-government so that 
they may exist without the government. And here 
is where the most important part of the function of 
the Council comes in. It will be the centre of Na- 
tional Conscience, the school for citizens and 
statesmen. 

The Necessity of a Special Function 

When life was centred in one cell organism, its 
primary function was nutrition and reproduction. 
Gradually other cells were added and thus a many- 
celled organism was evolved. Then a division of 
labor took place: one community of cells assumed 
the function of nutrition, another of reproduction, and 
still another of breathing, and so forth. When the 
functions were few they instinctively balanced each 
other, but when they became many a further speciali- 
zation took place. The organ called the brain was 
evolved, which assumed the function of the balance, 
and in the highest organism, man, it presides over the 
entire cell-confederacy. 

There is generally a well-established analogy be- 
tween human organism and political organism,^ 
but a political organism of Democracy has not yet 
evolved that which corresponds to Intellect in human 

» On the subject see Plato, Spencer, Hobbes, Comte, 
Coleridge, and Shelling. 



organism.^ The functions of Democratic govern- 
ment still balance themselves, notwithstanding the 
necessity for a special function. They do not balance 
themselves well because, for one reason — the organism 
has grown to be too complicated for the functions. 
The result is that the government, by attempting to 
perform both its general and its special functions at 
the same time, performs neither of them well, for 
a government can not gain ability to perform its 
special functions without losing such ability as it had 
to perform its general functions, since to become 
specially fit for one thing is to become less fit for other 
things. 

The existing system of government in Democracy 
proved satisfactory so long as the complexities of 
modem civilization were unknown to the political 
organism over which it presides, b.ut when a vast and 
complicated civilization gradually changed the struc- 
ture of society, this system began to fail, for it was 
called upon to perform the work for which its func- 
tions were not intended. Thus instead of greater 
* specialization of function, a generalization took place. 

**The division of labor is the strongest impulse 
toward progressive evolution, not only in civic and 
social life, but also in the social cell-confederacy of 
every many-celled individual. Every multicellular in- 
dividual, in the plant or animal kingdom, is more per- 
fectly developed and ranks higher in proportion as 
I the division of labor among its constitutent cells, the 

differentiation of its cell individual, is more perfect.* *2 

A knife designed both to carve and to shave will 

» "Democracy in its pure form is polyglot government 
without head or brains." — Hyslop, Democracy, p. loa. 
a E. Haeckel, Evolution of Man, vol. i., p. i6i. 
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neither shave as well as a razor nor carve as well as a 
carving knife; a gas company which should also be 
an infant asylum would neither light the streets well 
nor treat the children well. A government of De- 
mocracy, undertakes not two functions but a hun- 
dred.^ It aims to protect its citizens against 
foreign aggression and regulate finances, morals, 
justice, health, education ; it makes laws, a task which 
requires almost omniscience, and all this without any 
training or preparation. 

To the inadequacy of specialized function is due, in 
a great measure, the ignorance which permeates all 
the acts of government. The ignorance of popular 
govenmients is proverbial: to run a shop properly 
reqtiires an education, experience, and attention to 
that one thing, but to administer a government of a 
vast country, to make laws for the aggregate whole 
of varied and conflicting interests, no particular pre- 
paration and no specialization whatever are needed. 
The consequence is that the government spends most 
of its time in repairing its own mistakes and the mis- 
takes of its predecessors, while at the same time 
making new ones. And as the mistakes are never 
corrected the task is never finished. ^ 

» M. Taine thought he made a great discovery when he 
came to the conclusion that, "Une soci6t6 modeme est une 
chose vast et complique. " — Origin de la France Contem- 
poraine, 

2 "A growing distrust and contempt for representative 
bodies has been one of the most characteristic features of the 
closing years of the Nineteenth Century. In some countries 
it has proved singularly sterile in high talent. It seems 
to have fallen more and more imder the control of men of 
inferior stamp, of skilful talkers or intriguers. " . . . — Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty, vol. i., p. 43. 
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As most of the legislators and administrators are 
lawyers, a knowledge of the law is thought to be an 
adequate preparation for governing a nation. As- 
siiming that the men in public office have an extensive 
acquaintance with the actual laws, yet unless this is 
combined with knowledge of the ramified conse- 
quences which laws have produced in all times and 
are still producing, it can not give much insight into 
political art, for such knowledge is no more a prepara- 
tion for a rational legislation or administration than a 
familiarity with all the nostrums ever used would be 
a preparation for the rational practice of medicine. 

The result of this official ignorance is that the 
greater part of each session of a legislature which is 
not spent in listening to messages, is spent in the 
amendment and repeal of their own laws. 

To prescribe successfully for society it is necessary 
to know the structure of society, the principles on 
which it is organized, and the laws of progress by 
which it is guided, and especially the laws of life in 
general, which alone can form a basis for the science 
of society, for the life of every nation depends upon 
the laws of life in general. Without such under- 
standing grave mistakes must necessarily be made in 
making or checking changes or in forbearing from 
interference. Deficiency of insight regarding the 
functions which together make for the prosperity of 
national life is sure to result in disaster when no cal- 
culation is made as to how interference with one 
activity will affect the rest. 

To the deficiency in specialized function and the 
general inefficiency of the government is due the ab- 
sence of proper co-ordination between different func- 
tions, which results in one function usurping the part 
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of another function. Such a condition of affairs in 
the political organism portends confusion, paralysis, 
and chaos. The general consequence is that the func- 
tions do not and cannot act in harmony to their 
common end. This fact is daily demonstrated to the 
world. 

To render government more efficient, to promote a 
perfect co-ordination between its different parts and 
to confine the acti\4ty of each part to its special 
function, it is absolutely necessary to establish a 
special organ or institution, the function of which 
shall be a general supervision, corresponding to the 
functions of the mind in man, which presides over all 
the functions of the body. 

Take, for example, a man living in the state of 
nature, and place him in the midst of a complicated 
civilization, say in the confines of a large city. In 
the state of nature, the activities of his organism were 
restricted to the simple life of a primitive man; his 
functions were guided by Instinct, centred in his 
simple mind, and that instinct was quite adequate 
for the purpose. But this crude savage with his 
uncultivated mind can never survive the complexities 
of civilized life that are so suddenly thrust upon him, 
because the functions of his organism will try to per- 
form the part for which they were not prepared, and 
there is no mind capable of assuming a special function 
of counsel in order to confine each function of the 
organism to its special part. 

The institution of a National Council will fulfil 
this necessity of a special function. 

The Necessity of a Model 

To establish a determinate Sovereignty and to 
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adopt and establish the Purpose is not the whole of 
the problem before us. It is no less important to 
maintain the Sovereignty and to start properly upon 
the realization of the Purpose, and this involves a 
recoiistruction of the whole Society, based upon the 
reconstruction of its units. 

It is a great mistake, and one fashionable in our 
day, to believe that the permanent welfare of so- 
ciety can be secured by law. We have the greatest 
medley of laws the world ever saw, and mankind 
is neither happier nor better than it ever was.* 
In endeavoring to make men good by law, Demo- 
cracy is following the teachings of Machiavelli, who, 
judging men by himself, believed that, gli uomini 
sone pin pronto al male che al bene 2 and advocated 
making them good by law. The truth is that law 
alone can no more make men good than it can make 
them handsome; and the laws as they exist to-day 
are seldom based on reason or justice. If any kind 
of law is good, then all the laws of Nero were good, 
the burning of Huss was right, and tjo-anny is a 
blessing in disguise when it is covered with the 
mantle of law. 

No doubt that at this stage of civilization proper 

» **We shall therefore look for happiness in the wrong 
direction, if we expect it to be conferred upon us by law. " — 
Markby, Elements of Law, p. 36. 

2 "Men are more inclined to be bad than good," also: 
"Si reduce vano a fare leggi, ordinare punizioni a chi contra 
focesse, donde venne la cognizione della guisticia. " — Dis- 
carsi, vol. i., p. 2. 

See also The Prince, pp. iii and ii6. Cicero somewhat 
agrees with Machiavelli: "Non vitur cum perfectis hominibus 
planeque sapientibus sed cum us, in quibus praeclare agitur 
si sunt sinin lacra virtibus. " — De officiis, vol. i., xv., p. 46. 
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laws are indispensable, but alone they can never 
accomplish much good, for they all aim rather at 
palliating effects than at remedying causes, — ^and 
only proximate effects at that. But even if laws 
aimed at remedying the conditions of social life, 
they cotdd accomplish little, for the conditions are 
largely the result of the state of Human Nature. 

Asstuning that Democracy has already adopted 
the Purpose, how is that Purpose to be realized? 

The Purpose of State is necessarily an abstraction, 
and abstractions are neither easily perceived nor 
readily followed. An average person sees more 
easily through sense than through reason, and fol- 
lows the person rather than the example. Hence 
to be generally useftil an abstraction must pass into 
Signs and S3anbols, the language of the masses; for 
to most men that only is real which is felt. To the 
average specimen of humanity thought is simply 
a reproduction of feeling; therefore it is necessarily 
sjrmbolical. The feeling arises from the excitation 
of the organism by some visible or tangible reality 
acting upon the senses,^ for to the average man reality 
and feeling are correlative. The algebraic letters, 
for example, are not numbers and magnitudes in 
themselves, but symbols of their relations^; not- 
withstanding this they indicate to the ordinary 
mind ntmibers and nothing else. In this way, life, 
virtue, time, value, — to be perceived as easily as 

I "The ratio of the increase of a sensation to the increase 
of its stimulus is that of a logarithm to its number. " — 
Fechner, Psychophysic, Bd., ii, p. ii. 

* " Ribot notes the point seldom clearly apprehended, 
namely, that Abstraction has its degree as Number its 
powers." — La Psychologie Anglaisey p. 67. 
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a flower, a house, or any concrete object, — must 
be personified. 

The masses prefer to take the Sign for that which 
it represents; hence the popular logic of Signs and 
S3mibols. Its parent is the resemblance between 
subject and object, which gives rise to the common 
error of mistaking function for organ, sensation for 
idea, induction for deduction, instrument of power 
for the element of power, and particular experience 
for general experience. If anything hitherto un- 
known to the senses presents itself, it is generally 
placed under that which is already known. Thus, 
to a countryman in England every stranger of im- 
portance is a parson as to a child every unknown 
animal is a dog. 

To this general tendency to personify abstractions, 
and also to the fact that intellectually mankind is 
a composition of fotir classes, — those who can originate 
and learn, those who can originate but who can not 
learn, those who can learn but can not originate and 
those who can neither originate nor learn, — ^is due 
almost the universal tendency to imitation. 

"It cannot be too clearly apprehended that there 
is a sort of innate tendency to mimicry in the ner- 
vous system."^ This sentence expresses the opinion 
of the contemporaneous psychologists, amongst them 
Richfet, Binfet, Ferfe, Beaunis, Bemheim, Delboeuf, 
and especially Tard^, all of whom hold the view that 
man is a veritable somnambulist. Through the 
imitative faculty, fashions, customs, and manners 
are established; through it all human desires, wants, 
and aspirations are propagated. It is the parent 

i Maudsley, Mental Pathology ^ p. 68. 
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of Custom and Habit. But all imitation must 
proceed from some source. It is the result of 
invention. 

Invention, in order to become general imitation, 
must have someone in authority, some individual 
of great prestige and magnetic force, to spread it 
by embod)dng it within himself, for the masses are 
born with a tendency to think in images and sym- 
bols; and it is thus only that they perceive, learn, 
remember, and imitate. 

Imitation materializes through beliefs and preju- 
dices, becoming Habit, which is the mechanical 
repetition of the brain, a form of nervous and mus- 
cular memory. In this way a psychoplasm is formed 
and transnfiitted through heredity by intra- and 
extra-organic reproduction. In this way all kinds 
of analogies and homologies, which comparative 
anatomy records between species, and histology 
between corporeal elements can be explained. 

If we analyze life in general and desires in par- 
ticular, we shall find that they may be resolved 
almost entirely into psychological elements formed 
under the influence of example. Everything is 
being seen by the people through the prisms of 
some authority, some ruling prejudice, some custom 
or fashion, from which the most unbiassed and unim- 
passioned observation can not emancipate itself 
without self-destruction, or at least serious personal 
injury. Every organic want thus becomes a sort 
of second nature. 

Originally the Models for imitation were estab- 
lished by Kings, the dignitaries of the church and 
men of science, who guided all the activities of the 
nation. Later they became ancestral forms and 



passed from one generation to another in the guise 
of Custom. The ancient forms still linger in Democ- 
racy, but new ones are set daily by self-elected 
cliques, who do this, not by force of reason, by higher 
worth, or better taste, but solely by unchecked 
asstmiption, which freedom fosters. There being 
no national, established Model, no concrete standard, 
life, instead of being regulated by people of taste 
and refinement, instead of having the Purpose and 
being rational, is governed by accident, — ^by spon- 
taneous tendencies of primitive instinct, by idlers, 
spendthrifts, dandies, milliners, and tailors, — ^by 
Custom and Folly. 

Our ethical, social, political, and economic life, 
is the result of these irrational delusions, imitation 
and counter-imitation, repetition and insertion of 
nonsense. 

Now, if the factor of mechanical imitation is so 
potent, why could not a rational and voluntary 
imitation be substituted in everything and every- 
where for unreflecting and involuntary imitation? 
Why can not we erect a rational counter-imitative 
Model to render political and social and economic 
governments less t)a'annical and more rational? 
Alike in Church and State, man's first emancipation 
from irrational restriction was achieved by individuals 
bound together by common creed and common 
purpose. 

It is obvious that there can be no hope for social, 
political, or economic amelioration until there shall 
arise an organized resistance to this invisible despot- 
ism, this ban of society, which regulates our modes 
of life and dictates our habits, for that which has 
been jointly built must be jointly destroyed. The 
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course of all efiFective and lasting reform has always 
been an organized movement, although invented or 
initiated by one or a few individuals. Such antago- 
nistic coalition is absolutely necessary to erect a 
counter-model for a different and a better kind of 

« 

imitation.^ 

It is also necessary to check the excessive opera- 
tion of the Destructive Force by counteracting the 
activity of the two Movements (Reactionary and 
Revolutionary) and thus to establish the social 
and political equilibrium. 

The Initiative Function of government — the Coun- 
cil — ^will supply this necessity for a Model; it will 
also personify the abstraction, and, through the 
imitative faculty of man, it will reach him the best 
and easiest way. By this means the Council will 
be enabled, with the assistance of proper laws and 
proper government, to change the existing con- 
ditions by changing the ideas, the state of mind, and 
the mode of life of the individuals, and thus make 
the Purpose pass into the Sign and Symbols, the 

1 " Social being, in the degree that he is social, is essentially 
imitative, and that imitation plays a r61e in society ana- 
logous to that of heredity in organic life, or to that of vi- 
bration among inorganic bodies. " 

"The thing which is invented, the thing which is imitated 
is always an idea or a volition, a judgment or a purpose, 
which embodies a certain amount of belief and desire, and 
here we have, in fact, the very soul of words, of religious 
prayers, of state administration, of the articles of a code,, 
of moral duties, of industrial achievements, or of artificial 
processes. Desire and belief, they are the substance and 
the force, they are the two psychological quantities which 
are found at the bottom of all the sensational qualities with 
which they combine." 



language of the masses. It will check the Destruc- 
tive force by diminishing the conflict of the two 
Movements through counteracting their activity, and 
thus foster the predominance of the Constructive 
force in the Nation. 

The Necessity of an Ethical Tribunal 

To personify the Purpose, correct ideas of Right 
become indispensable. From time immemorial the 
problem of Right has been largely in the custody of 
governments, and governments have done little to 
settle the problem, and much to unsettle it by 
erecting a bulwark of legal technicalities and other- 
wise obscuring it. ^ 

Neither law nor government is Right in itself, but 
both law and government ought to be based on Right. 
The only source of Right is the Infinite ; man is only the 

"It is evident that . . . whomsoever we imitate we 
respect, and whomsoever we respect we imitate < or attempt 
to imitate. There is no surer sign of displacement of social 
authority than deviation in the current of these examples. 
Respect is primarily the impression of an example of one 
person upon another who is psychologically polarized/' — 
M. Tarde, The Laws of Imitation, pp. ii and 87-145. 

Romanes in his Mental Evolution of Animals^ attributes 
to imitation the origin and development of Instincts and M. 
Espinas says of ants, "Individual imitation followed by 
general imitation." 

I "Over and over again governments, I fear it must be 
said, all governments, are guilty of iniquities, which would 
fully justify their expulsion from power; but the question 
must always be — can the existing government be replaced 
by a better ? " — Markby, Elements of Law, p. 36, 6th ed. 
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vehicle of Right, and the more perfect is the man, the 
more perfect is the vehicle. 

The faculty through which Right is transmitted is 
Ethical, or Intellectual intuition, as Schelling calls it. 
It is the feeling of right and wrong without the 
assistance of reason.^ It is an inward perception, 
keener in some and duller in others. No doubt, 
this Intuition is a matter of growth, in the sense 
that men perceive right more clearly as they grow 
more intellectual. Those higher on the intellectual 
plane ought to have a keener intuition of Right. 

The old English utilitarians, such as Mandeville, 
Hobbes, Paley, and Waterland, denied any spring of 
action in man but self-interest.^ Hartley thought it 
possible to love Virtue **as a form of happiness." 
Bentham and Hume somewhat agree with him; and 
Stuart Mill went so far as to say that some actions 
were virtuous because they promoted some other 
good than virtue. The views of Kant are nearest to 
our own. His doctrine of Pure Reason advocates 
the truth annunciated by Job, Zoroaster, Menu, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Antonius, and supported by 
Chrysostom, Gregory, Fenelon, Jeremy Taylor, and 
others, which is that the voice of Conscience is the 
voice of God, it being the sole mediiun of transcen- 
dental truth. On the other hand, Spencer and Galton 
believed in the transmission by hereditary descent of 
all mental and moral qualities. 

1 Gall in his System makes it a principal point that our 
various aptitudes, instincts, and faculties are connate. — 
See Gall, Sur les Functions du Cerveu^ vol. i., p. 63. 

3 "Es ist die bequemste Manier die Erkenntniss darauf 
zu setzen auf das was einem einfallt. '' — Hegel, Gesch. de 
Phil', vol. iii., p. 655. 
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I believe that the experience of utility organised 
and consolidated through all the past generations of 
the human race have been producing corresponding 
modifications, which by continuant transmission 
and accumulation have become in us certain emotions 
responding to right and wrong conduct, which have 
no apparent basis in the individual experiences of 
utility." 1 

Ancestral experience may be considered, but only to 
the extent of giving some sense of ethical perception 
to the average man for: "It is diflScult to conceive 
that such an intense and mysterious feeling of right 
and wrong (so intense as to overcome all ideas of 
personal advantage or utility) could have been devel- 
oped out of acctmiulated ancestral experiences of 
utility, but still more difficult to understand how feel- 
ing developed by one set of utilities could be trans- 
ferred to acts of which the utility is partial, imaginary, 
or absent." ^ 

Ethical Intuition is an it priori form of sensibility 
inherent only in the highly organized structures, and 
hence confined to a class of men to whom t;he satis- 
faction of their sense of Right becomes as necessary 
as to breathe.^ They are those who in obedience 
to their moral passion taught religion, and were 



1 Herbert Spencer, Letter quoted in Bain's Mental and 
Moral Science, 

2 Wallace, Genesis of Species , p. 19a. 

sjacobi affirmed that over and above the intuition of 
sensible objects, we have a sensible organ of rational intuition 
for the perception of supra-sensibles. 

" Wie es eine sinnliche Anschauung giebt eine Anschauung 
durch den Sinn, so giebt eine rationale Anschauung die 
Vemunft. " — Werke^ vol. ii., p. 59. 
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pioneers in every lofty science, literature, and art. 
To them it is: 

The unwritten law divine, 

Immutable, eternal, not like those of yesterday. 

But made ere time began. ^ 

They are the transmitters of divine Command, the am- 
bassadors of the Almighty, the men of Destiny. 

Ordinary men inherit their feeling of Right as they 
do their instincts. This ancestral feeling of Right 
is very faint in the masses; without fear of penalties, 
desire for approval, and proper restraints, it is dif- 
ficult for them to be honest, unselfish, chaste, and sober, 
while passion is clamoring for gratification and want 
is pining for relief. 

But assuming that there is no d priori and 
metempirical source of ethical knowledge, innate in 
the organism and independent of experience ^ then 
there is practically no difference of opinion among 
men of Science as to the fact that some individuals 
are bom with keener perception and greater stun of 
ancestral experience, and consequently with greater 

1 Sophocles, Antigone^ p. 454. 

2 "There must be an inward productive power to bring 
the images that linger in the organs, in the memory, in 
the imagination, freely without purpose or will, to life. " 
— Goethe. 

This view is shared by Voltaire, J. P. Richter, Vischer, 
Schopenhauer, Schiller, Bettineli, Descartes, Leibnitz, Klop- 
stock and Kant, who not only did not believe that the smses 
judge correctly but that they "never judge at all" — An- 
tkropologie, paragraph 10. 

Aristotle may be interpreted in the same way: iQfjev yap 
auSBr^ti roov iSioov aei dXTfitfiy xai na6tv virjrpjfet jroiS 
^QSioiiy 6tavoet6Bat d ivdixerat xal "ievSaoS, xai ovSevi 
vnapx^t 00 ntf xai Xoyoi.—De Anima, lib. iii., chap, iii., 20. 
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ethical sensibility of the structure,^ as some men 
are bom with keener sense of music, sight, hearing, 
— ^a greater intuition of space, quantity, mathemati- 
cal or casual relation; — and Donders records a case 
of an infant converging his eyes and following an 
object a few minutes after his birth.^ 

If it is, then, an undisputed fact that in certain men 
the perception of Right is more perfect than in others, 
therefore, why not have some men of this class for the 
legally constituted authorities on the subjects of 
Right? Why should we not organize a body of such 
men and isolate them to serve the State, — ^to be the 
personification of Right, the embodiment of the 
Purpose, and the model for general imitation? 

The correctness of e>rery thing in this world is being 
decided through the most perfect medium — ^by the 
most correct standard test. We trust the best eye, the 
keenest ear, the most refined taste, and the subtlest 
judgment. Why not follow the same course re- 
garding Right, since the ideas of Right are more 
distinct in those who hav^e the greatest structural 
sensibility? When we want the best of anything we 
go where the best can be found — ^we do not generally 
seek gold in a gutter, nor advice on finance, music, or 
art, from a scavenger. When we want the best 

1 The School of Locke maintains that "There is nothing 
in the intellect which was not previously in the sense; aD 
the difference between our thoughts and our sensations are 
due not to difference of origin but to difference of com- 
bination. " The rival School of Leibnitz says, "Besides 
the material furnished by sense, there must be taken into 
account forms furnished by the intellect." Both agree, 
however, that mind brings with it at birth a structure which 
renders certain conclusions necessary. 

*Archiv, fUr Ophtkaltn, xvii., p. 34. 



counsel on any important subject, do not we usually 
prefer to take it from the person in the keenness of 
whose judgment we have the greatest confidence? In 
other words, we generally receive the truth from 
the best source and through the most correct 
meditun. 

We could have no standard of speed, or endurance, 
or strength, nor could we know how long man can 
live or what he is capable of if we were to judge speed 
by the walk of the elephant, or the endurance, or the 
length of human life by the feeblest and most imper- 
fect species. 

Let us take another view of the subject. Mankind 
is not perfect; it is still advancing; it is not what it 
has been nor is it what it will be. If man has evolved 
from the ape, he must keep on evolving till he shall 
have reached the topmost step in the ladder of 
evolution. Now then, what is the link between 
the lower and the higher species, between the lower 
and the higher stage of civilization? Is it not the 
higher, the most perfect specimen of the existing 
civilization? And if this be true, why can not those 
who are higher on the ladder of progress, and who 
have keenest sight, see further and see better than 
those who are on the lower step, and whose sight is not 
as good? If we see everything through the best 
eye and judge everything through the best mind, 
does it not logically follow that the best of the nation, 
those who are nearer the end, or the Purpose, and 
whose eye is clearer, shotdd determine what is Right? 
Do we not generally assume that what is good for the 
best is good for all? Thus, we study history, and 
try to emtdate the system of life and the method of 
training ptirsued by those who have attained a high 
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degree of perfection.^ Is not the soil on which a 
strong and healthy plant can grow considered to be 
best for all plants of the same species? In physical 
training as well as mental, do we not adopt the method 
pursued by those who have attained the highest ? ^ 

The conclusion is that a nation must express itself 
through its most perfect mediums, — the men with 
keener sense of Right and keener Intellect who devote 
their life to culture, to their intellectual and moral 
excellence, and to ministry to their fellow men. Such 
an institution will be found in the Council, which will 
perpetuate the Purpose and xnaintain the Sovereignty 
of the people. Such an institution is clearly indicated 
by God Himself. *'Let him who would be first among 
you he your Servant*' — ^these are the words of Christ, 
establishing a new order of greatness upon earth. 

The Necessity of Ethical Education 

The proper meaning of education is not only the 
communication of knowledge, but the discipline of 
the mind and the regulation of the heart. Ethical 
education implies not so much the communication 
of knowledge as the discipline of the mind in those 
principles of duty upon which the well-being of 
an individual and of society depend. It is also the 

» "Our judgments are distinguished into intuitive which 
are not founded upon any preceding judgment, and dis- 
coursive, which are deduced from some preceding judgment 
by reasoning." — Reid, Essays on Intellectual Powers, Essay 
vi., chapter i. 

2 "The wise man should always follow the roads that 
have been trodden by the great, and imitate those who have 
most excelled so that if he cannot reach their perfection, 
he may at least acquire something of its savor. " — Machia- 
velli. The Prince, p. 37. 
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regulation of the heart, consisting in the discipline 
of those feelings of social righteousness by which 
alone we can all breathe in security. Such education 
must be vested in an institution that has not only the 
necessary knowledge but also the necessary authority, 
for there can be neither proper discipline nor proper 
regulation where there is no adequate authority. 
But the authority need not be direct. It may be 
indirect, — that is by Prestige. 

This education must be general and uniform; it 
must emanate from one source, although by many 
channels, and apply to the whole political society; 
otherwise it can not accomplish the desired results. 
For if one set of men are taught one set of rules 
regarding their conmion language and another set of 
men are taught a different set of rules, the society 
which embraces these sets of men will variously un- 
derstand their language, and consequently men will mis- 
understand each other, because they are governed by 
different rules in interpreting the same words. 

One source of our social and political evils lies 
in the variance of our ethical education, for it is not 
conducted on the same plan as otir education in 
language, which contains no. essential difference of 
rules, no matter where, by whom and to whom they 
are taught. 

But to have a uniform ethical education is not suf- 
ficient; it must be universal, for if the education 
reaches only a part of political society, if one set of 
people is taught certain rules of Right and another set 
of people of the same nation is taught a different set of 
rules or no rules at all, then those who have not 
learned can not understand those who have learned, 
and therefore can not be expected to practise what 
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they do not know. And if those who have learned 
be few and those who have not learned be many, — 
and supposing that the latter have the government 
of the former, — it is obvious that in such a case the 
general ignorance will soon produce conditions under 
which the former, in spite of their erudition, will be 
compelled to descend to the level of the latter that 
they may not socially perish. 

While it is important to have a uniform national 
language which all may know and by which each 
citizen may communicate with the rest, it is infinitely 
more important to have the same ethical standard 
and the same rules of Right, which are familiar to 
every one, so that each citizen may positively know 
his duties to himself and to the rest. This is especially 
important if we are to change the unsatisfactory state 
of existing life. We can not eradicate the evils in the 
nature of man without changing the conditions which 
exacerbate these evils and constantly produce new 
ones; and we can not change the existing conditions 
without changing the ideas of men which breed the 
conditions. The only way to change the ideas is by 
education, and the only education which will do it is 
the ethical education, — and that is useless unless it 
be uniform and universal. 

Our social conditions are the result of the general 
misunderstanding. We all are going in the same 
direction, marked by the hand of Fate; the road is 
broad enough for all of us, the sun is large enough to 
light our path and give warmth to all of us, and the 
temple of Destiny is spacious enough to contain 
all of us, yet we are quarrelling and fighting 
when we should join hands and march happily, 
arm in arm, to the common end; for only in this 
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way can we reach speediest the temple of general 
well-being. 

When the legislator essays to remedy the evils by 
law, he is placing the cart before the horse, ^ and so 
does the economist who seeks the remedy in the 
general economic amelioration. This is easy enough 
to understand, and yet how few there are who under- 
stand it. Legislation can not create the rightness of 
will which is and must be the free choice of the in- 
dividual. All that external legislation can accom- 
plish is to effect the external expression of the will in 
act. 

But assuming that legislation could change human 
mind, that is the incentive to act as well as to negative 
the act, who is going to change the legislator? Were 
it possible to change the conditions by law the legis- 
lators that now fill the national and state assembly 
halls would never attempt to do so, for they are of 
those who profit by the existing conditions. And 
as to the fallacy that the social evils can be remedied 
by the improvement of economic conditions, it is a 
most stupendous error for it aims to cure the disease 
by the very germ which causes it. Economics have 
nothing to do with human mind, and economic 
prosperity is absolutely impossible so long as human 
mind is in the present condition, and so long as regard 
for others is not the religion of mankind, for men will 
adopt and use any available means to seek their in- 
dividual well-being at the cost of the general well- 
being. 

Now more than ever before we need a uniform, defi- 

1 "The law can only foster security by punishing or re- 
dressing invasion of it. " — Markby, Elements of Law, p. 4. 
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nite, fixed, and absolute rule,^ to which all actions 
of men should be adjusted, in order to entitle the 
present generation to its highly unverified pretension 
of being a civilized people. Merely striving for econo- 
mic welfare, without being guided by any rational, 
settled, and irrevocable principle, patent in all our 
relations, — ^whether social, political, or commercial,—^ 
we shall remain savages, and very miserable savages 
at that.2 

As a political unit, man cannot be separated into 
two beings, one moral and the other not moral. He 
cannot consistently fight his fellow-men by all available 
means six days in the week and become penitent on 
the seventh, and then condemn the prevailing prac- 
tice. Getting money at all costs is a very degrading 
afEair. How different was life in Athens over two 
thousand years ago! 
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We aim," said Pericles in one of his addresses, 
at a life beautiful without extravagance, and con- 
template without unmanliness; wealth in our eyes 
s not for ostentation, but for reasonable use; and it 

» '*A11 legal rights may be more or less directly referred 
to Ethical principles." — Frederick Wood, Government and 
the State, p. 39. 

3 "Man has changed much in Western Europe, but it is 
singular how much of the savage there is still in him . . . 
like the savage he makes war; like the savage he hunts, sets 
extravagant rhetoric; like the savage he is a man of a party, 
with a newspaper for a totem instead of the mark on his 
forehead or arm; like the savage he is apt to make of his 
totem his god. He submits to having these tastes and 
pursuits denounced in books, speeches, and sermons, but 
he probably derives acuter pleasure from them than from 
anything else he does." — Maine, Popular Government, pp. 
143-144. 
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is not the acknowledgment of poverty we think dis- 
graceful, but the want of endeavor to avoid it.*' 

The evils of Democracy are not due to economic 
causes. These are only the proximate causes or the 
immediate eflEects. The law based upon the applica- 
tion of remedies to our economic condition can never 
succeed, for the remedy lies in a law higher than 
that which can be found on the statute books, — ^the law 
which goes to the tap-root of Human Nature, — ^that 
which hides in the innermost recesses of the soul 
and either proclaims one a man or stamps him a 
beast. 

More than ever we need to-day a universal religion, 
and all religion, to use the language of Matthew 
Arnold, is " morality touched by emotion.*' ^ It is the 
fundamental principle of Conscience. Before one ex- 
amines his purse, let him first examine his Conscience. 
It is of more importance if we are to have a world of 
men, not a den of crooks. Let him first learn what 
Right is, if we are to perpetuate the government of 
Democracy.2 As early as the 15th century, Paolo 
Sarpi, in his advice as to how to perpetuate the re- 
public, said, "The Republic would last as long as the 
custom continued of doing Justice." ^ 

1 "Entre I'Homme et le Monde il faut I'Humanit^." — 
Augusta Comte. 

« "In truth, but few will dispute that a reform which 
will tend to a greater distributive justice, is justified even 
should productive efficiency be somewhat lessened. Con- 
versely, any scheme of social or industrial organization 
which is ethically defective upon its distributive side, must 
stand condenmed whatever its excellence upon its productive 
Bide. " — Prof. Willoughby, Social Justice, p. 4. 

» Maxims of the Government of Venice y pp. 3 and 4. 
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"Let Virtue be esteemed in whatever person it is 
found, and although the person that is endowed with 
it be not noble, yet let hin*be highly valued and en- 
couraged to live among nsf for his own merit makes 
him noble sufficiently, and all hereditary nobility 
has its rise from personal virtue. If a merchant who 
brings a few perishable commodities into the country 
is well looked upon, how much more should a virtuous 
and ingenious man deserve to be esteemed who leaves 
among us a treasure that never perishes? Let such a 
person as this never want anything toward his content- 
ment and satisfaction: if for no other reason, at least 
that he may not lead a life among us of a mole in 
perpetual darkness and obscurity."^ 

But assuming that by some magic charm all men 
shotdd become at once economically well to do; how 
long would they so remain? While their mind con- 
tinues in the present state, their disposition will re- 
main in the same state, and it would be only a question 
of time when the strong and the crafty would have 
deprived the weak and the simple of their worldly 
belongings and the world would have come to exactly 
the same economic conditions as we have to-day; — 
with the result that panics and general productive 
diminution would prevail as they now prevail. 

Many men are still honest and many are still dis- 
posed to be just, but the general dishonesty and com- 
mon injustice compel them to adopt the prevailing 
tactics: 

" On all sides we have met with the same conviction, 
that for those engaged in the ordinary trades there are 
but two courses, — either to adopt the ordinary prac- 
tice of their contemporaries, or to give up business. 
Men in different occupations and different places, men 

» Maxims of the Government of Venice, p. 50. 
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naturally conscientious, who manifestly chafed under 
the degradation they submitted to, have, one and all, 
expressed to us the sad belief that it is impossible to 
carry on trade with strict rectitude. Their concur- 
rent opinion independently given by each, is that the 
scruptdously honest man must go to the wall/' ^ 

No doubt that htunan motives are affected by law 
and by material welfare, but to say that these alone 
can remedy the existing social and political evils is to 
mistake the shadow for substance. The remedy must 
be sought in the primary cause of the evil, and that 
is in the disposition, which can only be affected by 
proper education. 

1 insist that the only proper education is a national 
education, — an education which is constant, unremit- 
ting, uniform, and universal, — as wide as the land in 
which we live and as long as Ufe itself. Such educa- 
tion can be inaugurated by the establishment of the 
National Council. 

The purpose of State should be essentially a moral 
purpose ; 2 therefore it ought to be guided by a moral 
authority, and where can you find such authority, 
if not in a tribunal composed of the best men selected 
from the whole body of the nation, the men who will 
educate others in those laws for which external 
legislation is impossible ^ and whichal one can make 
the world what it ought to be ? Best education is 
education by example; hence the primary effort of 
the Council will be to teach Right by living right. 
** Live and let live " must be the motto. 

» Herbert Spencer, Political, etc.. Essays, vol. iii., p. 131. 

2 "The fact is that the historical development of politics 
and of the moral law shows a continual rapprochement. " 
— Prof. L. Ruemelin, Politics and Moral Law, p. 73. 

s Kant, Recktslehre, p. 27. 
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As to the general method of education, which may 
be adopted by the Council, my space here does not 
allow me to dwell long, but I may say that the method 
must necessarily consist of two distinct parts: one is 
instruction, the other discipline. The former may 
be pursued by the formulation and announcement 
of the laws of Right, the latter by teaching these laws 
and enforcing obedience by means of exposure, social 
ostracism, fashions, manners, the establishment of 
customs; by approval and disapproval, by conciliation 
and reconciliation in social, economic, and political 
departments of national life — ^by watchfulness over 
the acts of private, public, and semi-public individuals 
and organizations, by reward for Virtue and by the 
shattering of the Conmiercial Spirit of the people and 
placing in its stead Conscience as the ideal for general 
attainment. 

Then wealth of Intellect and Virtue, instead of 
mere material grandeur, will become commonly 
sought; then the question that is asked will not be 
"How much is he worth in money? " but "How much 
is he worth in Virtue, — ^in good which he does to the 
world? ** Then an aristocrat will not mean he who can 
spend most money, but he who lives right, does what 
is right and insists upon right. But in order to live 
right and do right there must be a generally acknow- 
ledged, tiniform, and fixed standard of Right. There 
must be some national institution to proclaim and 
teach Right, — ^to reward, censure, and discipline. 

Public censure is a powerful weapon at the com- 
mand of those who have prestige. As a rule, men do 
not fear wrong because it is wrong, but because they 
may be found out in doing that which is considered 
to be wrong. If they knew that they would be dis- 
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covered, if they knew that there is some institution 
watching over their actions, if they knew that they 
would be subject to public censure, right conduct 
would increase. The penalties of the Law now reach 
principally the low; the rascals on high usually escape 
unpunished. Little they care for the exposure of the 
press, and some seem even to glory in it; they argue 
the unreliability of the **yellow press," which is ac- 
customed to exaggerate ever3rthing, and put them- 
selves forth as the martyrs to the common cause. 
If the exposure came from an authoritative source 
things would be different. 

As it is now, there is no one to initiate, no one 
to reward right conduct, no authoritative disapproval 
of the wrong course. During the elections, the 
citizens have no way of estimating the moral and in- 
tellectual worth of the candidates, no way of organized 
resistance to political machinations and misdeeds. 

An important point, I repeat, is that such a body as 
here proposed will help to establish, maintain, and 
regulate public judgment regarding the nature of 
happiness, which ought to be the purpose of every 
well organized State. ^ Along with growth of Human 
Nature into harmony with the moral law, there will 
grow a decreasing need for judges and statute books- 
When the right course has become the course spon- 
taneously chosen, threats of future rewards or punish- 
ments will not be needed as incentives, for when due 
regard for others has become instinctive there will 
be no need to regulate men's behavior. ^ 

» "The happiness of the people is the only true end of 
government." — Prof. Sidgwick, Principles of Politics, pp. 
34-36; also Markby, Elements of Law, p. 30. 

2 "The necessary tendency of all science is to pass irom 
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The Necessity of a Mediator 

The necessity of a wise Mediator is the most urgent 
necessity. You have dissensions and colUsions in 
your government, — dissensions and coUisions amongst 
your people; you have strife and conflict every- 
where. They threaten to disrupt your institutions an d 
portend disaster to your people. Where is your 
Mediator? 

On one side you have capital, on the other labor, 
and between them that vast unruly, excitable, rest- 
less, inflammatory multitude. Nor is this all. Your 
capital is divided into hostile camps; your labor is 
divided into hostile camps; your people are divided, 
and your government is torn by partisanship and 
vacillation, by quarrels and dissensions. But it is 
that vast, combustible multitude — ^that bone of your 
contentions — ^which has the force to break out, and 
like a stormy ocean deluge you all in the hurricane of 
its angry passion. 

And what is there to prevent such an outbreak? 
Is it the confidence they have in your leaders? No! 
That confidence is being gradually destroyed by 
your Revolutionary Movement. Is' it respect for 

Nature to Intelligence. The highest perfection of research 
would be thorough spiritualization of natural laws, reducing 
them to laws of Intuition and Thought. " — Schelling, Tran- 
scendental Idealism, p. 3. 

"Le but le plus diflScile et le plus important de notre 
existence intellectuelle consiste k transformer le cerveau 
humain en un miroir exact de Torde ext6rieur. C'est seule- 
ment ainsi qu'elle peut devenir la source direct de notre 
unit^ totale, en liant la vie affective et la vie active k leur 
commune destination. " — Auguste Comte, Politique Positive, 
vol. ii., p. 38a. 
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authority? No! The prestige of your authorities 
has been gradually undermined by constant ridicule 
of their incompetence, their greed, and their corrup- 
tion, and ridictde is the most poignant weapon of 
Revolution. Is it the fear they have of God or men? 
No ! The people no longer fear God when they know that 
they are in the right, and they fear men only when the 
weight of ntmibers is against them; but in a case like 
this it is the weight of ntmibers on their side that 
will move them to sedition and revolt against the 
iniquities of our time. 

While the forces of your Revolution are led by men 
and guided by circumstances, the forces of your 
Reaction are guided by men but led by circtimstances. 
Men count there for little; circumstances for every- 
thing. Should there be a domestic broil, poor men 
have much to lose, but rich men have everything 
to lose, and it is clear to every unbiased observer that 
neither the rich nor the poor are laboring deliberately 
or consciously for their mutual destruction. It is the 
circumstances, the conditions under which we all live, 
that enslave us all and compel us to act as we are 
acting. 

To unravel this social tangle and to bring order out 
of chaos, we need a just, wise, and impartial Mediator, 
in whom all sides in controversy could trust. Justice 
and impartiality alone are not sufficient; there must 
be knowledge, which can only be begotten by wisdom. 
No doubt a general house-cleaning is desirable, but 
if you proceed in an unwise manner, justice and 
impartiality will avail you little. Take the case of 
your commercial corruption or illegal business 
methods. If the government proceeds too rashly with 
the prevailing business turpitude it will promote 
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strife, increase general tension, and precipitate a 
general crisis, in which disasters would rush in tor- 
rents into the lives of men and a widespread anarchy 
wotdd result. On the other hand, if your govern- 
ment does not cope with the existing evils, the forces 
of corruption will gradually overwhelm your institu- 
tions, and either precipitate an awful struggle or 
build up slavery upon your soil of freedom. 

It, therefore, behooves to proceed with caution, 
wisdom, and knowledge. And where is your states- 
manship? Your ablest men steer clear of politics. 
They consider politics disreputable both as a vocation 
and as an avocation. They shrink from it as from 
a contamination. But had they the desire and the 
will for politics, they have no time ; and had they the 
desire, the will, and the time they would still be 
lacking in proper knowledge of statecraft. 

And where is your statecraft amongst the pro- 
fessional politicians? Do they acquire it in the study 
of finance or of law, or do they beget it from experience 
in the liquor traffic? — ^for a great many of your states- 
men hail from both sides of the bar. 

The complicated mechanism of your worldly in- 
stitutions is founded on violence ; you must therefore 
beware, for violence works in every direction. You 
must look to the future if you wish to preserve your 
well-being and avert the threatened calamity that 
would engulf your millionaires as well as your beggars. 
But where is the safety-valve in your political mechan- 
ism? where are your wise men of State? Your fore- 
most men see the danger already; already there has 
arisen a necessity for a Mediator. There is your 
Civic Federation, your arbitration committees, and 
the call for your wisest men in finance, as in the case 
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of the recent New York panic. There is also that 
Hague Tribunal. 

Do not these facts indicate to you clearly that the 
world is already in search of just such an institution as 
I here propose — ^the institution that will uphold the 
Constructive Balance of State? 

THE CONCLUSION 

The truth is that -men now live under a false 
system based upon deception and illusions. It is the 
false Political System under which we live that is the 
underlying cause of this false system of life. By being 
bom into the false political system man is bom into 
the false System of life, for both the system of govern- 
ment and the system of life are interdependent and 
inseparable. Our political system is an idea; it is 
an abstraction. Our life is also an abstraction. In 
fact the organization of our life is only an aspect of the 
organized political abstraction. It is to this abstrac- 
tion that men are slaves everywhere. It consists of 
customs, traditions, manners, rehgious beliefs, com- 
monplace opinions, habits, and ancestral tendencies 
inherited by each and all. These are woven and 
interwoven into a net of worldly institutions which 
ensnare each man from the time of his birth to the 
time of his death. 

The organization of life is complicated by the force 
known as hypnotism. Through all sorts of hypnotic 
influences, suggestions, and counter-suggestions men 
live in a perpetual atmosphere of polarization. I 
believe that it is the prevalent opinion amongst the 
scientists of to-day that an average man is never 
truly awake, but is constantly under a spell of hypno- 
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tism in some form or other. ^ To be awake is to be 
without illusion, but to live under the constant in- 
fluence of illusion is a form of insanity. And thus 
this world is pictured by some as a sort of vast lunatic 
asylum where each is hastening to satisfy his particu- 
lar illusion, — ^where each is enslaved by some irra- 
tional idea. 

This irrational system of life has been built up by 
men of all generations since the beginning of Society. 
It is founded on deception; it consists of deception; 
it is nourished by deception, and lives through de- 
ception. It is this deception that produces certain 
conditions of Mind for which no rational cause can be 
assigned. 

Each man works, struggles, and goes through a 
certain routine; sometimes he accumulates more 
money than he can use, then overworks, falls down 
and dies without knowing why he led the life he did. 
If you ask an average man why he leads the life he 
does, — ^why he leaves the fields he loves for the 
factories he hates, why he gives up the freedom he 
likes for the slavery he despises, why he chains him- 
self to the desk when he longs for the woods, — ^he will 
not be able to give you a rational explanation. He 
does all this simply because others did the same 
before him, and others do the same now. Others 
eat and wear what they know they would be better 
off without, so does he ; others want things they do not 
need, so does he. It is this unquestioning submission 
to an Idea that enslaves the minds of men and deadens 

1 " The typical social man is a h3rpnotical creature, a som- 
nambulist acting under suggestions from others though he 
does not know it and is under illusion that he is himself. " 
— M. Tarde, Les Lois de VImitation, p. 83. 

10 
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their Reason. The organization of life is thus con- 
ducted by Accident, guided by a phantom of un- 
solvable Abstraction constructed into an enormous 
System which enslaves men from their cradle to their 
grave. This is one reason for the present order of 
life without meaning and without principle. 

Another reason lies in the fact that man is, to a con- 
siderable degree, still an ordinary animal. His 
Intellect has not reached the stage when it can control 
his purely animal impulses; hence he surrenders him- 
self to his primitive Instincts. This surrender is 
fostered by too much freedom, — by the absence of 
proper civic restraints. 

Both these reasons show that man is still in a stage 
of savagery. But the most important proof is to be 
fotmd in a fallacy still prevailing in our social organi- 
zation, a fallacy which is most astounding when we 
consider the stage of civilization we have reached 
in other directions. This fallacy consists in the idea 
thai individual welfare is entirely separate and in- 
dependent of the general welfare. Upon this stu- 
pendous fallacy our entire social fabric is built. 
From the earliest youth men are taught to gain 
advantage over their fellow-men; from the earliest 
manhood they are trained in the arts of combat and 
prepared for strife; hence our social system is founded 
on violence, which brings conflict and war amongst 
men. And all this because each is trying to profit 
by the labor of others. Thus men are trained and 
goaded to conflict, — each against all and all against 
each. 

And this notwithstanding the truth that the 
individual well-being is inseparable from the general 
well-beings notwithstanding the truth that, instead of 
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trying to make others work for him, man should be 
taught to work for others, because in this way only 
he can do most for himself. This is essentially the 
doctrine of Christ, who taught that n:ian is ''not bom 
to be ministered unto but to minister to others." It 
is the new order of life, establishing a new order of 
pre-eminence, — ^the real aristocracy on earth. It 
teaches that "he deserves most who helps others 
most." And no man should be honored for his deeds 
unless his deeds conform to that precept. But how 
many are there amongst you who conform to it? 

The structtire of our Society rests upon two funda- 
mental evils, Individualism and Animalism, both 
of which are interdependent, and each helps to sustain 
the other. And the cause of it all is in the absence 
of a determinate and rational Purpose, without which 
a true meaning of Ufe can not be established. "We 
do not know whither we are going. We go on leading 
our present lives absolutely without knowing why we 
do so. And yet it is as unreasonable to live without 
knowing why we do so as to set ofE in a boat without 
knowing whither we are bound." ^ 

To this life without the Purpose are due the present 
unsatisfactory conditions amongst men. And what 
can one man do alone against this enormous system? 
He is woven into the compact mass of its stupendous 
fabric; he can not tear himself away from it without 
self-destruction. Notwithstanding this you inveigh 
against accumulated wealth; you find fault with its 
owners; you call their wealth predatory. But are not 
these men generally considered to be the best product 
of your social organization — ^the order of life that is 
founded on violence? For are not your youths 

» Leo Tolstoy, What I Believe, p. 268. 
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trained for the conflict and taught to get the best of 
others? Are not they taught that success lies in the 
accumulation of wealth? And is there not a social 
stigma attached to those who fail? Is poverty not 
considered a disgrace? And if these questions can 
only be answered in the affirmative, then, where is 
the sense of complaining? Why not at once proclaim 
these men heroes? for they have apparently learned 
their lesson well ; they have succeeded either by their 
skill and effort, or the favor of Chance, on which also 
your institutions are founded. To be consistent, 
therefore, you should praise them instead of blaming 
them and besmirching their characters, for they have 
achieved what the world taught them and what most 
men are only too anxious to achieve. 

And who is responsible for this false System of life 
if it is not your Govenmient, — your political system? 
This System has been built by ages of Folly, Accident, 
and Illusion, and it will take ages to destroy it. It 
has been built by men jointly, — ^jointly it must be 
destroyed. The chain that fetters them is Deception. 
The power that will set them free is Truth. The best 
way to teach Truth is by deeds. And where are we to 
look for deeds if not in the wisest and most righteous 
men of the nation? 

The institution I here propose will be the embodi- 
ment of Truth. It will teach it by example and 
emancipate men from the present state of thraldom. 
It will substitute rational life for the irrational by 
teaching the true meaning of Right and the idea of 
genuine Happiness. It will teach man not to snarl 
at his neighbors and fight them by all available means, 
but to try and improve their condition and help them 
to lead a better life. It will convince mankind that 
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true life does not lie in the effort of men to despoil 
and persecute one another,^ but in helping each 
other, — not in cruelty but in compassion, not in 
hatred but in love.^ 

Moreover, such an institution will supply the 
world with living food for Intellect, so that it may 
discard the poisonous weeds of the wicked past that 
nourish it no longer. 

But before undertaking the reconstruction of Society 
based upon the reconstruction of Human Nature, there 
must be first had the reconstruction of this false 
Political System tmder which we live; for how can 
you reconstruct Society otherwise? And the only 
way to reconstruct the System of State is by founding 
it upon a determinate and rational Purpose and upon 
a determinate and real Sovereignty. Both these can 
be established by the institution I here propose. And 
there is no other way. 

1 "There is no solitude on earth so deep, 
As that when man decrees that man shall weep. " 

— ^Tasso. 
» ** For pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble for the strong. " 

Edwin Arnold, The Light of Asia, p. 132. 



PART III 

THE PROCEDURE 
CHAPTER I 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE 

A MEMBER of the Council should be not under 
thirty-five years of age, a citizen of the State, a man 
of honor, intelligence, learning, and virtue,^ democratic 
in taste and manners, non-partisan in politics, and 
willing to spend his whole life serving the State and 
no one else. He will take a certain oath, he will agree 
to a certain mode of life, and he will do certain other 
things before entering upon his office. If he be rich, 
he will give away his money, for he should not have 
more than his salary, say $18,000 a year, which will 
be ample to maintain him. The office will last as 
long as he, but shotild he retire his salary should be 
paid him during his life. Or if he should be so for- 
tunate as to be rich, he may set aside so much of his 
money as is necessary to pay his own salary in the 
manner indicated. 

That of two men having the same office the one 
should get a million out of his estate, and the other only 

1 "The most certain means to obtain a reputation for 
Virtue, is to be actually virtuous. " — Observation of Xeno- 
phon in his Cyropcsdia 
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a few thousand in salary, may be a fitting practice 
for the Senate, but it will never do for the Council. 
Those who will teach peace and harmony shall not 
have their own house divided against themselves; 
for when one man in a family has more money than 
others trouble is sure to come. 

Those who care more for money than for the welfare 
of their cotmtry and the honor to serve it will keep 
away from the National Council. This point is of 
primary importance. ^4 

The qualifications thus resolve themselves into 
Intellect and Virtue, high sense of honor and duty and 
absolute impartiality, — ^to hold no property and, 
to maintain the dignity of great office, at the same 
time sever all social and business relations. 



CHAPTER II 

THE MODE OP ELECTION 

In respect to the nature of their usefulness, in a 
political sense, men may be divided into eight classes: 
Employers and Employees, or those who are princi- 
pally engaged in the effort of satisfying desires; 
Educators, or those who are preparing men for life's 
effort; Public Men, or those who administer the affairs 
of the community; Jurists, or those who conciliate 
or assist in conducting contests between citizens; 
Theologians, or those who minister to the soul of man, 
and thus refine and modify the struggle; Scientists, or 
those who invent and discover new ways of satisfy- 
ing old desires, and supply men with knowledge of 
the world. The eighth class is the Press — the all 
powerful, especially in a Democracy. It is a kind 
of necessity. 

These classes are important when we consider 
election to the Council. In order that all interests 
may be represented in the electorate, we must include 
these eight classes, but as the Scientists are generally 
the Educators, we will include them in that class, 
thus making only seven political classes. These 
seven classes will constitute seven electors in each 
state or province. 
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We will begin to operate our plan of election with 
the president of the most important educational 
institution within the particular state or province, 
who will represent Education. He is usually a man 
of honor and knowledge, and can be relied upon to 
be impartial and patriotic. Next comes the governor 
of the state or province. He will represent the state- 
craft. He, too, is generally a man of honor and quite 
an important personage. Next, we shall take the 
chief justice of the highest court of the state or pro- 
vince. He, too, usually is a man of honor and of 
knowledge. He holds a high position. He has 
much knowledge of the law and some of other things. 
He will represent jurisprudence. These three good 
men will select the fourth from the Theologians: any 
one — Catholic, Methodist, Quaker — so long as he 
is just, patriotic, and learned, — a man of Intellect, 
of Virtue, and of Action. The fifth and sixth can be 
furnished by the Employers and Employees, and the 
Press could supply the seventh. 

In this way, we shall have gathered seven electors 
who will come together and select one excellent man 
to represent them in the convention, where each state 
or province will send one representative, elected in a 
similar manner. These gentlemen will choose forty- 
nine members for the Council from the body of the 
whole nation, irrespective of residence. The qualifi- 
cation for office shall be moral and intellectual 
fitness, not residence. I say forty-nine, because it 
seems to me that the ntunber is quite sufficient and 
about right to serve the purpose. It may prove more 
expedient to begin with twenty-one members, but this 
is a matter of detail. Now come the people of the 
Nation, and by a plebiscite confirm the election. 
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Thus, the body will become the chosen of the whole 
people instead of the majority. 

This institution may be established without any 
constttutional changes or the enactment of any special 
law. It may even be established privately and 
conducted upon private resources. Those who seek 
to put their money where it would do most ^ood to 
the world could certainly find no better investment. 



CHAPTER III 

THE MBTHOD 

The national functions consist of three principal 
parts : Ethical, Political, and Economical. Ac- 
cordingly I would divide the Council into three 
departments, and subdivide these in the following 
manner: the first into six Councils, each consisting of 
three members, taking up the study of economic 
subjects; the second into three Councils, of justice, 
education, and ethical culture, each composed of 
seven members; the last, that is the Political De- 
partment, into two Councils, of foreign and domestic 
relations, — ^three members for the first and seven 
for the last. 

In this way, the first department would operate 
with eighteen members, the second with twenty- 
one, and the third with ten, absorbing the total of 
forty-nine. 

I would have the members of the Economic De- 
partment undertake the study of their respective 
subjects, meeting in a joint session one day in the 
week to discuss the result of their investigations and 
to assign to each a task. Each session should be 
attended by one member of the Educational Cotmdl, 
whose duty would be to note the findings of the joint 
session. 
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The Ethical Council would study Ethical problems 
and meet weekly in a joint session attended by a 
member of the Educational Council. I would employ 
the same method in the case of the Political Councils. 

The ten members of the Educational Council would 
be in this way distributed through different Cotmcils. 
They wotdd meet in a weekly joint session and 
deliberate upon the findings of each Council, each 
member informing the rest on the subject tmder his 
charge. In this manner each member of the Educa- 
tional Council could keep his department posted upon 
the findings of the whole body. 

The entire body of forty-nine wotdd meet once every 
three months in a joint session lasting, say, one week. 
They would then form a policy and determine upon 
the means to carry it into effect, appointing for the 
purpose a special committee, elected from the entire 
Council. This committee shoidd concern itself chiefly 
with advice to the Nation, and may be called one of 
Educational Propaganda. All these sessions should 
be held in secret.^ The only public session would be 
held one day of the year for the purpose of honoring — 

1 According to Thomas Hobbes, man in the public assem- 
bly is ''moved by eloquence or fear to displease another, 
or afraid to appear duller than those that applaud the con- 
trary opinions. In large assembly some interests are con- 
trary to the public and these — ^their interests make them 
passionate and passion eloquent, and eloquence draws others 
into the same advice. . . . Besides, there are some am- 
bitious to be thought eloquent, and these surrender truth 
to exaggeration; . . . there is not that business care . . . " — 
Leviathan, p. 122. 

**A greater part of the weakness of Democracy springs 
from publicity of discussion; nobody who has had any share 
in public business can fail to observe that the chances of 
agreement among even a small number of persons increase 
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say, with an address — those citizens who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in rendering services to the 
State. This would be an inducement to Virtue and 
Intellect. 

I see no necessity of a presiding officer at any of 
the joint sessions; each member could speak when his 
turn arrived, using one hour, or as much time as may 
be deemed necessary for the purpose. Each Council 
might for the occasion select a spokesman by lot. 
The person having the floor could take the place of a 
presiding officer, and the members desiring to ad- 
dress the Council might secure the floor from him. 
During the public session the speaker could be selected 
by lot. Such an arrangement would be suitable for 
this highly progressive body; as it would do away 
with any notion of superiority amongst the members, 
and render the Council more democratic, as prestige 
would be equally shared by all. Besides, the office 
of Speaker indicates a disorderly sort of condition, 
where the arbitrary rule of one is necessary to bring 
order out of chaos. It is a relic of a barbaric past, and 
maintains the same relation to the assembly as a 
policeman to the citizens of a city. When each man 
knows what Right is and follows it, no police will be 
necessary. And there must be a beginning to every- 
thing; this beginning should always be undertaken 
by those who stand higher on the ladder of progress, — 
and no one should stand higher than the most pro- 
gressive body in the land. 

Every twenty years the nation might confirm this 
assembly. 



in nearly exact proportion to the chances of privacy 
Maine, on Popular Government, p. ii6. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 

In order that co-ordination and harmony may be 
established between nations, it becomes expedient 
to know international life and the causes which de- 
termine it, and how a community of interest may 
be promoted between different states; how each 
nation may be benefited by co-operation with the 
rest, — co-operation not only in Economics but in 
Ethics and Politics as well.^ 

This mutualization of international interests can 
best be accomplished by the establishment of an 
International Council, — a progressive body composed 
of representatives of all nations, officially recognized 
by their respective States and sitting in perpetual 
assembly. 

Such assembly shotdd be altogether different from 
the Hague Peace Tribtmal, which, as it exists to-day, 
is a piece of international nonsense — a farce, the 
only utility of which is to supply the comic periodi- 
cals with matter for merriment. It is pure nonsense 
because it is founded essentially on pure nonsense. 
War is the result, not the cause of evil, for the cause 

1 In this way the dream of poets may some day be realized, 
of the world-wide empire: "All nations together forming 
one city, founded and ruled by God himself." — Vico. 
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lies deep in that part of Human Nature which is the 
remnant of savagery: in combativeness, jealousy, 
anger, revenge, pride, — the reign of impulse instead of 
reason. How can you prevent the effect while you 
leave the causes undisturbed? It would be like 
purifying the water of a stream two ndles from the 
source of impurity, and expecting to have the water 
pure throughout the whole stream. 

The way toward national prosperity is through 
international tmderstanding: mutual help, joint effort, 
and co-operation should be founded upon intelligent 
reciprocity. It is a very stupid policy for a nation to 
endeavor to isolate itself from other nations. Let us 
presume that a man living amongst people would 
pursue this policy of isolation. Can any one doubt 
that it would never result to his benefit? His desires 
would have to be very limited, as his means of satis- 
fying them wotdd be confined wholly to himself. 
What applies to the individual applies to a number of 
individuals — this is the mathematical truism. Na- 
tions are composed of individuals similar in a great 
many ways. But every successful co-operation is 
based upon knowledge of men, their needs and de- 
sires, — their state of mind and the exact nature of 
conditions- prevailing amongst them. 

I say, people are to-day pursuing a very stupid 
policy which will no doubt be regarded by future 
generations as astounding, considering the degree 
of progress we have attained in other directions. And 
it should be apparent to every thinking person that 
to-day men are hindering Progress, hindering it 
almost in every conceivable manner, instead of 
helping it. 

The way to proceed in this matter is not by sending 
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a delegate to a peace Conference and at the same time 
a hundred thousand delegates with guns to make a 
warlike demonstration. This business of bringing 
peace amongst men can never be accomplished by 
any government. Why? For the reason that gov- 
ernment is not a disinterested party. It exists osten- 
sibly to protect people from themselves and from 
foreign aggressors. When the people need no such 
protection, the reason for the existence of govern- 
ments ceases. Self-preservation would naturally 
make governments partial to war. They need 
armies to protect their existence, and war frequently 
helps them out of embarrassment. Therefore to them 
it is a necessity. Peace is the one thing which ought 
to be outside the sphere of any government. It is for 
the people of each nation to have this matter satis- 
factorily adjusted. Let the people of each nation 
elect a National Council, such as I here propose, and 
let each such Council select a delegate to the In- 
ternational Council, and then peace will at once be 
established. 

The delegates to the Hague Peace Conference are 
not the representatives of the nations. They are 
the representatives of the governments, and as each 
government stands for coercion their representatives 
cannot stand for anything else. Moreover, they are 
not a body of sincere men, for they know that their 
purpose is not sincere ; therefore they cannot feel the 
dignity of their position, nor give greater dignity to 
the assembly than is necessary for the enactment of a 
farce. The institution here proposed would represent 
not the governments of the world, but each and every 
nation blended together into one peaceful union of 
mankind. 
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This, and this only, is the way to secure inter- 
national peace. We cannot expect peace by means of 
war. The only kind of peace that war can bring is 
post-mortem peace. It is not the nations of the 
world that are to-day at war with each other, but the 
governments of the world. All their asstuned amica- 
bilities, such as shaking hands and drinking each 
others health, is a play to the galleries. It means 
nothing. It is enacted to deceive the people and to 
spy on each other in the meantime. Their treaties 
are not worth the paper on which they are written, for 
they are made only to be broken.^ While there is 
no uniform standard of Right there can be no uniform 
adherence to a standard that does not exist. 

The world is but one family. But before peace, har- 
mony, and general welfare can take place in this great 
family of nations, there must be established one 
uniform standard of Right, one Purpose by which 
all men and all nations can be guided. It will unite 
mankind arid establish peace, which is the acme of 
htunan attainment, — the kingdom of God on earth. 

» "Fan lega oggi re, papi et imperatori 
Doman saran nimici capital!; 
Perche, qual Tapparenze esteriori, 
Non harmo i cor, non ban gli animi tali, 
Che non mirando al toito pin che al dritto, 
Attendon solamente al lor profito. " 
Observe that kings, emperors, and popes sign fine treaties 
one day, which they break the next, and whatever piety 
they may effect, the only good to which .they really appeal 
is their own interests. " — Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, canto 44^ 
ad stanza. 

THE END 
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